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Watching Our Opportunities 


N ENGLAND the coal market apparently is getting 

a bit restive because the conservative party was able 
to resume the reins of government. ‘Sooner or later,” 
says a letter from a large English jobbing house to a 
list of American coal producers, “the new conservative 
government is going to get into trouble with our min- 
ers.” If that time comes English coal production may 
be expected to be shut off again with consequent effect 
upon the importation of coal by England. This pros- 
pect adds another reason for the firm retention abroad 
of the trade representatives of the Department of 
Commerce. When there is any foreign economic disturb- 
ance either in prospect or in process this country needs 
to have a keen eye and ear on the spot. 





Pooling Brains and Experience 


OAL COMPANIES, especially those in the anthra- 

cite region, do not arrange that their engineers and 
other workmen have sufficient opportunity to associate 
together and learn one from the other. One coal com- 
pany official claims that the managers get together and 
interchange views on their various problems and go 
back to their offices and carry out their plans. 

If this is all they do, it is easy to see why one com- 
pany is highly developed along some lines of electrical 
application and a laggard along many others. When 
engineers themselves do not know what the other fellow 
is doing and cannot see where they themselves are 
progressive or unprogressive, how can they grasp the 
second-hand or third-hand information which may be 
transferred to them through official channels? 

The electrical engineer has too hard a task today 
making his own president or general manager under- 
stand the problems pertinent to his own organization 
to hope to acquire information from another company 
by indirect methods. i 

A good live society is needed, and the coal companies 
themselves should encourage its formation. 





Fumbling at the Knot 


OLLEGES and universities still fumble at the knot. 

If they want to train practical men, they must 
get men of practice in their college faculties. They 
must select electrical engineers who have worked at the 
bench, on the road, in the mine. They must get min- 
ing engineers who have designed and erected tipples 
a mining-company employees or as manufacturers’ 
representatives. They must get as mechanical engi- 
neers men who can design and construct hoists, who can 
£0 into the factory or the boiler shop and take charge. 
That requires money. That involves a reconstruction 
of staffs. Colleges are today too frequent!y merely 
bricks, marble, and stark intellect. Our industrial 


colleges should be built on the right kind of brains, 
°n men who have an industrial knack, rather than an 





intellectual afflatus. Too often college heads have gone 
the rounds looking for men at knockdown prices. They 
choose clever young men for fellowships it is true, 
who are good experimenters perhaps, but are fail- 
ures as executives, designers and operating officials. 
Some day we may learn that the kind of talent that 
colleges must seek is talent that will sell, that com- 
mands a high price in the market. 

The colleges must enter into competition with in- 
dustry on equal terms, and when a college sees a man 
in the forefront of industrial progress it must offer him 
a salary that will lure him to the classroom. There is 
no other way of cutting the knot with which so many 
colleges are still fumbling. They get what they pay 
for, and the colleges do not grow. They become centers 
of research and of elementary education but not train- 
ing schools for the higher walks of industry. Today 
young men must go into an apprenticeship in the shops 
and in the mines where they can be placed under talent 
of a kind which the colleges cannot attract because they 
are unwilling to pay for it. Let us hope that the 
collegiate atmosphere will come closer year by year to 
that of the mines, the mills and the factory and that 
of the millions given to educational institutions more 
will be spent in the endowment of adequate faculties. 
The glory of a college is not in its buildings but in its 
staff and in its students. Let that never be forgotten. 





What Makes for Stabilization? 


TRANGE is the reasoning of those who would 

stabilize the coal industry. They tell us there are 
too many bituminous miners, and so there are; alto- 
gether too many. Those who question that statement 
are men who for their own personal advantage want 
to increase or at least maintain production. But there 
is too great a mining capacity already; so their con- 
tention is at fault. 

What the stabilizers overlook is that the present 
wage is too high. If it were lower the excess of mine 
workers would automatically correct itself as it does in 
other industries. So long as wages are sustained by the 
same persons who desire to reduce the number of mine 
workers there cannot be any correction of the present 
situation. Where men can get $7 to $15 a day it is 
not likely that they will leave the industry permanently. 
Slow runs and short time may temporarily deplete an 
industry with such a wage rate—whether it will, is 
questionable—but it will not permanently reduce the 
number of men engaged in it. They will come back as 
soon as there is a demand for their services and even 
before they can be assured steady work. Lower wages 
will cure the excess and indeed little else will do it, 
except a restriction of the entrance of new blood into 
the industry by requiring previous experience in the 
mines. This latter course makes work in the mines a 
monopoly, and that surely is undesirable. 

In most other industries, with the notable exception 
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of railroading, the wage is determined by supply and 
demand. Consequently when the demand is low, the 
supply falls off. In the coal industry when times have 
been bad and work has been irregular, the wage is 
raised by a fiat of the Administration and of the public. 
Thus the miner is compensated for his past idle time, 
and the wage is pushed further up above the normal 
rate; this is crystallized by an agreement. More men 
enter the industry. Business declines, and the miner 
soon suffers from short time. 

When times improve he asks for more wages to com- 
pensate for the short working hours of a previous year. 
Again he gets an increase, and again more men enter 
the industry. It is a vicious circle. We get nowhere 
by adopting the plan of giving a yearly wage to the 
miner. We make it necessary to pay ever more and 
more. It makes more idleness, more discontent. The 
wage that is given makes a higher wage more neces- 
sary. The path we are treading leads ever to a more 
aggravated condition of a deplorable evil. 

More men means large mine capacity and more 
mines; so that the other evil, too many mines, follows 
in the same train. Figure the miner’s wage per day 
and not per year, and conditions will right themselves. 
An uneconomic theory is bearing the industry fast 
to the rocks of over-manning and overdevelopment, and 
the stabilizers should realize that fact. But politics 
makes it necessary to talk stabilization and high wages 
in the same breath, and who will say that the one does 
not negative the other? The stabilizers do not know 
whether they are singing bass or soprano. 





Line Up with the Best 


Wi a confusing babel of sounds one can expect 
to hear when the United Mine Workers’ officials 
get together to plan legislation to curtail the use of 
electricity in the mines, as they have declared it their 
purpose to do at their recent meeting in Harrisburg. 

In the anthracite region many companies do not know 
what the others are doing, electrically. One large com- 
pany may pride itself upon its power plants and 
extensive use of electricity, yet be far behind another 
and a smaller company that has put more brains into 
its work. Each company has relied too much on its 
own ability to think out and devise new plans, and as a 
result is in some ways far behind others in the safe 
use of electricity. 

The electrical hazards found at some mines are real 
and many. There are breakers which have no electric 
lights but instead use open-flame oil lamps with their 
ever-present fire hazard. Well-lighted shaft bottoms 
greet you in some mines whereas others are dark and 
damp death traps. At some mines only 440-volt motors 
are used, but they are installed in such a manner that 
they are more dangerous than the 2,300-volt motors 
at another mine. 

Crooked and twisted trolley wire supported on old- 
type hangers which leak and cause the trolley wire 
to sputter sparks on powder cans, hay and feed have 
taught some companies serious lessons. Open-type 
circuit breakers instead of closed types have caused 
dangerous flashes. Sectionalizing trolley switches left 
closed during the night have been responsible for mine 
fires. Leakage currents in hoisting cables and pipes 
have shocked the workmen. 

In every anthracite mine some of these hazards have 
been guarded against, but others have made no provi- 
sion against them. Despite the need for concerted 
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effort the coal companies have never met to form ulate 
definite practices that would assure safety. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty of all lies in the fact 
that the mine foreman and not the electrical engineer 
supervises the work of the men in the mines who 
maintain, operate and repair the electrical equipment, 








Your Place in the Coal Industry 


A large operator had several mines in an 
excellent coal seam and under that almost un- 
equalled bed lay two or three more beds of coal, above 
the average, it is true, but not equal to the first. Did 
he mine these latter? Not at all. He mined out the 
best. coal and looked around for more. 

He thought that he had found a good deposit and 
opened a mine in it, spending a million dollars before 
he got a single pound of coal. It will be remembered 
that in those earlier days a cool million was regarded 
as a tremendous sum. He found, however, that the 
coal he got from his new venture was fast injuring 
his reputation. It was altogether too volatile and had 
too much ash. He could have continued to sell it for 
what it was, a coal of medium quality, but he could not 
prevent it from lowering his standing in the market. 
Even had he organized another company to work the 
coal and sell it, there always would have been the 
assurance that the story would leak out that he was 
the principal owner, and the sale of it would injure 
the excellent reputation he had acquired of marketing 
nothing but the best, so he sold the mine to other 
operators who could well afford to ship such coal, seeing 
that they were already producers of coal of only medium 
quality and traded in a less discriminating market. 

About the same time he purchased another field hav- 
ing a seam of excellent coal. Above the bed he bought 
was another containing a coal of equally low volatile 
content, but it had more sulphur. He did not buy that 
bed, however. He was determined to mine nothing but 
the best. 

In time the coal seam in the area in which he first 
operated was exhausted, and he leased out the other 
seams below it. These seams had fairly good coal, as 
has been stated, but he would not work them. They 
would have injured his reputation. He concentrated 
his efforts on the good seam in the new area he had 
purchased and developed. Now he is making an analysis 
survey of this good seam so that he can mine the best 
of it, and leave the rest. 

The time may come when he will have to work what 
he is rejecting. Some time he may have to mine this 
less desirable coal or perhaps may have to establish 
himself where the coal is still lower in heating value. 
But he will maintain his standing by mining the best 
that is obtainable. To do otherwise will mean that he 
will be obliged to class himself with those who are 
producers of only fairly good coal. He may wash it 
and table it, but it is likely that it will never be as 
good as that which he is now selling. However, he will 
see to it that it is still the best on the market. 

The moral is short and pithy. Do not go to the 
market with all kinds of coal for all comers. Specialize 
on one kind of coal with preference for the best. Some 
of the present consolidations may not have been formed 
with this simple rule in mind. If a man is known to 
have a good and an only medium coal, his customers will 
be wary of buying from him, for they will hear on one 
side of his higher price and on the other side that his 
coal is not of first quality. Standardize, therefore, 
standardize! 
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Machine Loads 377 Tons 


From Room Workings 














Traversing a Crosscut 








Average Production of Machine for a Month, 289 Tons—Crosscut Turnouts and Two Car- 
Shifting Locomotives Facilitate Loading—Big Car Advantageous— 
Pillar Coal Is Being Loaded Mechanically 


By ALPHONSE F. BROSKY 
Assistant Editor, Coal Age, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


fully to room-and-pillar mining is being con- 

vincingly demonstrated at a mine in northern 
West Virginia where substantial increases in the daily 
output per man employed and important savings in 
the cost of production have been made. Even so, what 
is being accomplished is only of an experimental nature 
intended to serve as a guide in the planning of future 
mechanized developments. 

Impressed with the possibilities of saving in the labor 
of coal loading by the use of machines, the Pittsburgh 
& Erie Coal Co. procured an Oldroyd loading machine 
for use in its Sumner No. 2 operation. This mine is 
located at Braznell in the Monongahela district of 
Pennsylvania. What the company desired to ascertain 
was the exact degree to which the theoretical possi- 
bilities of loading machines could be realized. 

This loader was put to work in the thick Pittsburgh 
bed under conditions that could not by any means be 
considered favorable. Sumner No. 2 is an old and 
almost exhausted operation. No block of coal of ade- 
quate size for experiments in mechanical loading could 
be found in it, and for this reason, tests of the 
machine’s loading ability were somewhat desultory and 
inconclusive. It was soon discovered, however, that 
even in the Pittsburgh bed, with its troublesome draw- 
slate, loading machines possess more than mythical 
advantages. Upon one occasion the machine succeeded, 
during an 8-hr. shift, in loading 250 tons of coal into 
mine cars of 1.6 tons capacity. 


‘| NHAT LOADING machines can be applied success- 


NEW AND MORE PROMISING FIELD PROVIDED 


Desiring to continue the experiments where they 
were discontinued, but under conditions similar to 
those prevailing at the Sumner No. 2 operation, the 
Pittsburgh & Erie Coal Co. closed negotiations for the 
privilege of mechanically loading coal in a small section 
of the Robert mine near Clarksburg, W. Va., this mine 
being owned by the New Superior Coal & Coke Co. 
Incidentally it may be said that during the recent war 
an attempt was made to produce coal in this property 

\lthough the loading machine shown in the headpiece is 45 ft. 
‘Ong it is built in three sections or segments and as may be judged 
trom the illustration no difficulty is experienced in taking it through 


crosscuts. These passages, however, are driven on a 45-deg. 
e and the track curves have 35-ft. radii. 


by stripping. This, however, failed because the cover, 
which ranged from 40 to 75 ft., was too thick for ordi- 
nary stripping equipment. 

Machine loading in the Robert mine under the super- 
vision of T. F. Whalen, general superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh & Erie Coal Co., began about the middle of 
July of the present year. Some time was required, 
however, to prepare the sections and make the changes 
necessary for the introduction of machine methods, 
and it was not until the latter part of August that the 
work approached the production stage. 

During twenty-four 8-hr. shifts worked in September, 
one machine loaded 6,058 tons, or an average of 252 
tons per day. Twenty-four men including a mine fore- 
man, mined, shot, loaded and transported all this coal 
from the face to the railroad car. The daily output 
per man employed was thus 104 tons. The results 
achieved during 17 working days of October, however, 
were far better. During this month the same number 
of men with one loading machine produced an average 
of 289 tons per shift, or a daily output per man of i2 
tons. Even this performance is scarcely indicative 
of the machine’s possibilities, for on one day the crew 
mechanically loaded 377 tons of coal. 

The Oldroyd machine used at this plant is 42 ft. long 
and weighs 22 tons. Although its over-all height is 54 
in., it can operate in a 5-ft. coal bed. It travels upon, 
and works from, the mine track, its massiveness of 
construction enabling it to push itself under loosened 
coal and thus to break out hanging shots. The machine 
is not only powerful, but it has also a reach that 
enables it to gather in the coal from the entire face 
without leaving the track. It is equipped with three 
conveyors, the middle one being fixed to the body, while 
the front and rear sections swing in either direction, 
horizontally as well as vertically. Both motions can 
be made simultaneously. 


Two CUTTER CHAINS DRIVE LOADING HEAD 


Coal is fed into the forward conveyor by means of 
a revolving dipper. This consists of a roll of small 
diameter on which are cast two plate paddles spaced 
180 deg. apart. This feeding device is driven by two 
cutter chains provided with pick bits which cut a 
path in the coal pile for the bearings as the machine 
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advances. The main body of the loader is supported by 
two sets of swivel trucks which enable it to round 
curves with ease. 

Five motors are utilized to give independent yet 
correlated movement to the various machine elements. 
As far as possible, chain drives have been eliminated, 
transmission being made by means of gears and worms. 

Two men operate the machine. One controls its for- 
ward movement, the starting and stopping of the dipper 
and the swinging of the forward boom. The other 
starts and stops all three conveyors and controls the 
position of the rear boom. This two-man control is 
analogous to that of the ordinary steam shovel. 

The layout of the Robert mine where this machine 
is employed is shown in Fig. 4. Rooms are driven 
400 ft. long and 20 ft. wide on 30-ft. centers. They 
are necked on a 45-deg. angle in order to provide a 
turnout of greater radius than is normally provided 
for gathering locomotives. This is necessary to facil- 
itate movement of the loading machine. For the same 
reason crosscuts are turned on a 45-deg. angle in one 
direction only. The inby crosscut, placed at a con- 
venient distance from the room faces, is tracked to 

















Fig. 1—Loading Machine Used in Robert Mine 
In this illustration the loader is in working position at the end 
of a coal pile. Inasmuch as this machine operates from a track 
the span of unsupported roof is only slightly greater than the 
depth of cut plus the track gage. 


expedite haulage and to permit of the movement of the 
loading machine from one room to another without the 
necessity of traversing the butt entry. As a matter 
of fact, only one of the crosscut turnouts is of sufficient 
radius to enable the loading machine to pass between 
the rooms thus connected. It is the intention to install 
turnouts of 30- to 35-ft. radius equipped with a No. 
2 frog. 

The track is laid up the center of the rooms. On 
each side of this room track is set a row of props 
on 5-ft. centers. The coal is cut to a depth of 84 ft. 
at a height of 63 ft. above the floor, leaving 1 ft. of top 
coal to protect the roof. Fig. 6 shows a circular cut 
being executed by an Oldroyd Universal machine which 
also shears the coal in the center of the face. One 
long shothole on either side of the shearing cut and 
one short hole in each rib are employed to break down 
the coal. 


HEAVY SHOOTING ASSURES EASY LOADING 


In this mine, shotholes are charged rather heavily 
for two reasons: First, the coal on reaching the out- 
side must be carried to a railroad siding on the farther 
bank of a stream by an aérial tramway, the buckets of 
which are too small to hold large lumps. Second, the 
circular cut made by the mining machine in a width of 
20 ft. leaves two tight corners, which require two 
light rib shots. 

Satisfactory shooting for mechanical loading pre- 
sents problems all its own. In this particular mine, 
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Fig. 2—Breaking Down a Hanging Shot 


Rugged construction and massive weight enable the machine to 
disrupt masses of standing coal as shown. Though this process 
is slower than shoveling loose coal from the mine floor it affords 
a coarser product. The hand shoveler seen in this illustration 
saves the machine much time by gathering up stray pieces of 
coal that the machine could reclaim only with difficulty. 


as has been stated, the coal is undercut and center 
sheared to a depth of about 84 ft. The two light rib 
shots already mentioned are sufficient to bring the coal 
away from the sides and roof, but they do not break 
and roll it out on the floor. They result rather in a 
true hanging shot, most of the coal remaining in two 
blocks upon either side of the shear cut. These are 
broken away from the roof and show some evidence 
of a slight separation and movement along the cleavage 
planes. 

An attempt to load out these blocks shows that this 
apparent shattering does not extend throughout the 
entire mass, as certain portions stubbornly resist, 
although they finally succumb to the powerful action 
of the revolving dipper. This shooting, however, gives 
a product with a low percentage of slack, the quantity 
of coal less than ? in. in size making a proportion of 
the whole product from 7 to 10 per cent less than 
that obtained with hand loading. Center shearing and 
light shooting, although not extensively practiced, has 
many strong advocates among present-day mine man- 
agers. Lumps weighing almost 200 lb. each are 
successfully handled by this machine. In fact, the size 
of the individual pieces loaded appears to be limited 
only by the width of the dipper and the conveyors. 

The method of handling cars in the Robert mine is 
plainly shown in Fig. 4. A trip of empties is stored 
in room 4, adjacent to room 5 where coal is being 
loaded. A turnout connecting the tracks in adjoining 

















Fig. 3—Cutter Chain Driving Feeding Device 


Pick bits carried by this chain clear a passage in the coal pile 
for the conveyor bearings. This chain, together with a similar 
one on the opposite side of the machine, rotates the revolving 
dipper on the gathering head. 
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rooms is laid in the crosscut most conveniently located 
to the face. This facilitates the storage of a trip of 
empties inby and provides clearance beyond the turnout 
switch in the room being loaded out. In order to 
accomplish its purpose most effectively, such a crosscut 
turnout should be from 75 to 150 ft. from the work- 
ing face. 


Two LOCOMOTIVES CHANGE CARS QUICKLY 


Two 5-ton storage-battery locomotives constantly 
attend the loading machine. Barring delays arising 
from changing trips, from faulty track or rolling stock, 
the only time consumed in changing cars is that re- 
quired by a loaded car in clearing the turnout in the 
crosscut, or that necessary to push an empty from 
the turnout to the loading machine. The ease with 
which cars may be changed may be traced in rooms 4 
and 5 of Fig. 4. 

The motor A with a loaded car clears the turnout 
in room 5 on its way to the butt entry where the loaded 
cars are stored. Motor B pushes an empty car to the 
loading machine. While this is being filled, motor A 








Table I—Time Study of Loading Machine in Room 4 


Time of Time of 
Car Car Lost 
Car- Loading Shifting Time 
Number Seconds Seconds Seconds Remarks 
1 55 Be Anes MOU Ua etre rem tanece tan oe. 5 Clete nceear nals 
4 35 ey 2) tet, «eects co eae trata Seance 
3 30 MS ea (Ne cltarahuctaee ie ttacenie Sud bak auc aie s Rca 
4 45 Rees ot cae — setheeeemarieee, wees a veel 
5 40 | I ane de Oe See ee 
6 40 25 ight > \ ce RRRa nn DEE pin eesterer oe as tea ater e eA 
7 30 35 ee ares ee 
8 45 35 230 Locomotive derailed 
9 45 35 55 Defective mine car 
10 45 45 ec — “Pic erpAIR ean lean calaeslerse ges 
in 45 Me he Ree re a ae csi ata le casts 
12 55 85 Changing trip 
13 55 ce REE mM EST. 0. SOG! SOARS oar rari oe 
14 65 20 eR. > “caida ica eacet ae esol sees 
15 115 25 Pe Cleaning up room 
16 80 20 310 Adjusting headlight on machine 
17 90 35 a Cleaning up room 
18 125 35 bar Cleaning up room 
19 150 ea ea Cleaning up room 
2 1,190 615 595 


Average.... 63 34 31 








uncouples its loaded car on the entry in the clear of 
room 4, goes into this room, couples onto an empty 
and waits in the crosscut for its turn at the machine. 
Aside from a short backswitch while dropping a loaded 
car on the entry and coupling to an empty car in the 
room, the two motors move in closed circuits. 

I timed with a stop watch the performance of the 
loading machine in rooms 4 to 7 inclusive (see Fig. 4). 
My observations extended from 9:04 a.m., when loading 
began in room 4, until noon, when work ceased after 
nine mine cars had been loaded in room 7. They thus 
extended over a period of 176 min. In totaling the 
stop-watch readings a minus error of 14 min. was 
noted. This arose from protracted periods being read 
in whole minutes and not in minutes and seconds. The 
error amounts to less than 1 per cent and consequently 
may be neglected. 

teadings showing the operation of the machine, load- 
ing periods, time necessary to shift cars and time lost 
in rooms 4 to 7 respectively, are shown in Tables I to 
IV. Five minutes were taken to move the machine 
from room $8 to room 4, and an equal length of time 
was consumed in making ready for the machine. In 
room 4, 19 cars containing a total of 43 tons were 
loaded in 40 minutes. Five minutes was consumed in 
moving the loading machine to the face of room 5, 
a distance of 740 ft., and 6 min. was consumed in 
making ready for loading operations. In this room 
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Table II—Time Study of elie Sinchine in Siem 5 


Time of Time of 
ar Car Lost 
Car- Loading Shifting Time 
Number Seconds Seconds Seconds Remarks 
1 65 eee Ai a een oot ok 
2 45 Wee sg |. sae Rain aie ceeds 
3 50 Beat ec) Cee pe teie en bara eakeod 
4 50 RR a igg ha enh eer ee ae el ore 
5 40 mee ae) eee see eas oaeh a omeue rs 
6 45 BD > Vilshetatc ) *. ng dh epphaipe reais Gxtemtic eek eo sor4 
7 40 mi | ine  ‘webubaaesGaawas cep canashbee es 
8 75 150 Changing trip 
9 50 MPD) |. Seesn) “'oatuuer t teetis Bibles bee mye us 
10 60 ee eon To eae and we pearance ket 
11 70 ee one re ape Pe ae 
12 60 ee} = akc.) eee Crea eee a bee dence eae 
13 55 By. Ree be BERR AS ae RA die ah ven ie 
14 60 Ewer 2 hala restine nS ot6.cumaenses 
15 100 25 Cleaning up room 
16 80 25 140 Car deraile 
17 160 45 on Cleaning up room 
18 140 me eas Cleaning up room 
TOMB ces 1,245 670 140 
Average. 69 39 
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Fig. 4—Room Layout in the Robert Mine 


When machine loading was started in this mine it was thought 
that room coal could be loaded much faster than pillar coal. 
Experience has shown that there is little difference in the time 
required to produce coal from either of these two sources and 
consequently instead of driving 20-ft. rooms on 30-ft. centers it is 
the intention in the future to make the pillar thickness equal to 
the depth of at least two cuts. 


eighteen cars containing 40 tons of coal were loaded 
in a period of 34 min. The loading machine was moved 
to the face of room 6, a distance of 700 ft. in 6 min., 
and again 5 min. was required in making ready for 
loading. Here eighteen cars containing 40 tons were 








Table I1]—Time Study of Loading Machine in Room 6 


Time of Time of 
Car ar Lost 
Car- Loading Shifting Time 
Number Seconds Seconds Seconds Remarks 

1 60 ECT cain | ahah iwrae aatcaara ie wien vi cui 
2 32 : i ne eA ee ee Ae Ss ae 
3 Se i 2 ee SOR re VE Oa 
- 85 a ee rn nce he a oe 
5 40 190 Changing trip 
6 50 CPR ro Fe RS eS Ae ee 
7 60 Pe Cw. * PES -y ate steno hate tke oo ars 
8 55 | POETS OS Py ORE een > ORR 
9 45 45 Pn er ey ARE, Se ee 

10 50 40 250 Adjusting machine 

i 35 55 che |) api ene eR aE oy AO Ai ach Marian 

P.i2 60 } > a Oe Mame Se EE. TELS SORA OR e aee 

13 60 = knw. .* eaind ataeina eee gaat ovine 

14 45 : CPOE ee eo RO i, aie 

15 90 50 Cleaning up room 

16 70 25 Cleaning up room 

17 180 20 ea Cleaning up room 

18 250 oh mkt Cleaning up room 

i ae 1,105 580 250 
Average... . 61 34 14 
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loaded in a total time of 34 min., the loading machine 
was then moved to the face of room 7, a distance of 
500 ft. in 5 min. In 9 min. the machine was made 
ready for loading operations in this room, and in 22 
min. thereafter nine cars containing 20 tons of coal 
had been loaded. 

“Making ready” included inspection, 
ments and lubrication of the loading machine, also 
repairing track when necessary and sumping into 
position. Coal in the face of room 6 was shot down 
in better shape for machine loading than that in any 
other room; that in the face of room 7 was in the worst 
shape. Because the face of room 7 was not sufficiently 
shot, the rate of loading was lower by over 30 per cent, 
than in room 6. 

The wisdom of using two locomotives is readily dis- 


minor adjust- 
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Table IV—Time Study of Loading Machine in Room 7 




















Time of Time of 
Car Car Lost 
Car- Loading Shifting Time 
Number Seconds Seconds Seconds Remarks 
I 60 30 205 Coal on track 
2 80 30 ea te ite sea 
3 55 35 Ce RERSS 
4 60 30 : oA 
5 60 30 130 Adjusting track 
6 135 35 mes Fg a hts oe 
7 55 35 gone oma 
8 115 30 
9 90 I Pe oo ES OE Aree Aas hate BE J 
Total 710 280 335 
Average 79 35 37 


cernible from an inspection of Tables I to IV inclusive. 
Reading down the car-shifting column in these tables 
it will be noted that the time consumed in changing 
cars generally varies from 15 to 35 sec., depending upon 
the distance of the turnout from the face. In a few 
cases as much as 70 sec. was consumed in this opera- 
tion. Naturally when trips were changed more time 
was required. Long periods consumed in car shifting 
in any one table arose from the use of old mine cars 
that were in poor repair. Rolling stock in proper 
condition and well-kept track should make it possible 
to rely on being able to change cars in 30 sec. 

In Table V are shown the totals for each phase of the 
loading operation for each room as well as a grand 
total for all rooms. From it the following facts may 
be derived: Actual loading of cars consumed 40.6 per 
cent of the total time observed; shifting took 20.6 per 
cent; moving the machine required 12 per cent; 
making ready, 14.2 per cent; the time lost was 12.6 



























Fig. 6—Starting a Cut in a Room 


The top is cut and the center sheared with a Universal machine 
at this mine. About 1 ft. of top coal is left up to protect the roof. 
Center shearing makes more bug dust but gives more lump coal 
per room cut, than could be obtained without it. 


per cent of the whole time. During 176 min. 64 
cars containing 144 tons of coal were loaded at the rate 
of 39.1 tons per hour. This rate of production if con- 
tinued throughout a full shift, would yield an output 
of almost 400 tons. It is not maintained throughout 
the working day, because the mine cars are old and not 
fitted for the work they are called upon to perform. 
They were constructed originally to hold 14 tons, but by 
the addition of sideboards their capacity has been 
increased to 2; tons. Another obstacle that interferes 











Table V—Totals of Tables I to IV Inclusive 





Time of Time of Time of 
Moving Making Number Loading Number Shifting Time 
Room Machine Ready Cars Time Cars Cars Lost 
Number Seconds Seconds Loaded Seconds Shifted Seconds Seconds 
4 300 300 19 1,190 18 615 595 
5 300 360 18 1,245 17 670 140 
6 360 300 18 1,105 17 580 250 
7 300 540 9 710 8 280 335 
Total : 1,260 1,500 64 4,250 60 2,155 1,320 
Average.. 320 400 . 66* ae 36* 
* Per car. 














with the attainment of this 400-ton output is the aérial 
tramway shown in one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions which transports the coal from the dump to the 
railroad cars. This means of transportation has a 
maximum capacity of 375 tons in 8 hr. It is responsible 
for much of the time lost. 

Table VI, covering seventeen working days in 



































FIG. 5 
A Slab Cut 


When track is 
maintained along 
the full length of a 
slab cut the coal 
rolls out over it 
making the work of 
the shoveling ma- 
chine difficult. The 
present practice is 
to add short sec- 
tions to the track 
as the machine ad- 
vances, thus allow- 
ing the revolving 
dipper to work on 
an unobstructed 
bottom. The opera- 
tion of the machine 
is thus facilitated, 
and doubtless som‘ 
degradation of the 
coal also is avoided 
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Table VI—Summarized Record for Seventeen Working 
Days in October 


Working Tonnage Hours Hours 

Day Produced Worked Delayed Remarks 

1 215 5 3 Repairing loader 

2 377 8 Se he Re eRe WERE ARN ce GT ig aid Qa s 

3 325 7; i Repairing loader 

4 355 8 Ee 98) 0 A COR OR. > eer 

5 325 8 <a Stee ene, AG eo eee, Ae 

6 167 4} 3} Delay not caused by loader 

7 275 63 14 Delay not caused by loader 

8 307 7 ] Repairing loader 

9 370 8 Se Se Rr BR 2 ey See 
10 305 8 Rewer bs, ho ke CR 
1 285 6} 1} Delay not caused by loader 

12 160 5 3 Delay not caused by loader 
13 157 24 54 Delay not caused by loader 
14 370 8 ian. —lenaeraaie tae anneal os oat eetatie, wile rare 
15 325 Bi cee tre caer eked) 04s cs 
16 220 63 14 Delay not caused by loader 
17 275 63 13 Delay not caused by loader 

Totals ss 4,913 1134 223 
6.68 1.32 


Average.... 289 








October, lists the tonnages obtained, hours worked, time 
lost and the reasons therefor. On an average day dur- 
ing this period 164 per cent of the working time was 
lost because of miscellaneous delays arising from equip- 
ment. Less than one-fourth of this loss was occasioned 
by trouble with the loading machine. 

The loading-machine crew consists of three men, two 
runners and a third man stationed beside the forward 
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cut. Of course, if this coal contains a large quantity 
of small pieces it would be as hazardous to shoot the coal 
over it as it is to fire a shot over a pile of bug dust. 

It should be remembered that the ratio of operating 
time to tonnage obtained is the chief factor governing 
the efficiency of a loading machine. Because a tonnage 
equivalent to the capacity of the machine during a 
period of at least five minutes is lost in gathering 
stray lumps, two men with shovels might be employed 
profitably to relieve the machine of this duty. It is 
probable that no loading machine will ever be built 
that will perform all the functions of a human loader, 
or be sufficiently flexible to match the co-ordination of 
man’s brains and muscles. All that any machine can 
ever do is to approach this ideal. The deficiency of the 
coal loader must be made up by muscular effort. 


TWENTY-FOUR MEN MINE 289 ToNS DAILY 


The following men were employed both inside and 
outside the Robert mine in order to produce the tonnage 
shown in Table VI: One foreman, two loading-machine 
runners, one loading-machine helper, two motormen, 
one trip rider, two cutters, four tracklayers, two tim- 
bermen, one blacksmith, four tipple men, one elec- 
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FIG. 7 


Room Face 


This is the face 
as it appears after 
the machine has 
completed its load- 
ing. It is unprofit- 
able to employ the 
machine to clean 
up the last bit of 
coal in a room. The 
last two cars pro- 
duced from this 
place took as much 
time to load as did 
the first seven. 
What coal remains 
at the face will be 
loaded out with 
that from the next 
cut. 














conveyor who shovels up coal missed by the machine. 
Occasionally a fourth man for cleaning up would be 
desirable, as the time lost in operating the loading ma- 
chine at a slow rate when gathering up stray lumps of 
coal, might be more profitably spent at points where 
the coal is deeply bedded. An inspection of Tables I to 
VI will show this fact conclusively. 

Reading down the car-loading column in each of 
these tables, it will be noted that mine cars (capacity 
24 tons) were loaded in as short a time as 30 sec. 
Nevertheless, the loading period per car attains a maxi- 
mum of 250 sec. It is true that a portion of this 
excess time is consumed by the loading machine in 
dislodging tight coal, but more than half of it results 
from the necessity of maneuvering the machine about 
in order to gather up sparsely strewn lumps. This 
especially is noticeable when loading the last two or 
three cars from a room. Even then a small quantity of 
coal is left for recovery with the next cut. Because 
of the long time necessary for loading the last few 
tons of coal from a room, it would appear advisable to 
leave much of this material for recovery with the next 


trician, two shotfirers and one watchman. These 
twenty-four hands loaded an average of 289 tons per 
working day during October, or 12 tons per man. Of 
course, no development was attempted when rooms were 
being worked. Consequently the output was high as 
compared with what might be expected if both rooms 
and headings were being driven simultaneously. The 
additional labor necessary for development work in this 
mine, would not lower the daily output per man to less 
than 10 tons. With a 5-ton car, the daily tonnage per 
man employed in mining operations would probably 
range from 10 to 15 tons. 

The advantages of a large mine car when used in 
conjunction with mechanical loading are apparent to 
the officials of this mine. General Superintendent 


Whalen intends to adopt a 5-ton car with a 48-in. track 
gage as standard for a new mechanically operated mine 
that his company contemplates opening. With cars of 
this capacity, the Oldroyd machine ought to load 500 
tons in 8 hr. under conditions similar to those existing 
in the Robert mine and with the same number of 
employees. 


To produce 500 tons, the coal from twelve 
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FIG. 8 


Tipple and 
Tramway 


This method of 
transporting the 
coal from the dump 
to the railroad car 
already is beginning 
to limit the capac- 
ity of the loading 
machine, for as at 
present operated it 
cannot carry more 
than 375 tons in 8 
hr. Furthermore it 
cannot handle large 
lumps. 




















room cuts would have to be loaded into 100 mine cars. 

Table V shows that a 23-ton car may be loaded in an 
average time of 66 sec. At this rate of loading, a 
5-ton car could be filled in 138 sec. or 100 cars in 13,800 
sec. This represents 48 per cent of an 8-hr. day. It is 
calculated also from an analysis of the facts set: forth 
in Table V, that about 11 per cent of an 8-hr. day 
would be spent in shifting cars, and not over 12 per 
cent in moving the machine, leaving 29 per cent of 
the time for miscellaneous delays. This would appear 
to be an ample allowance. 

Little success has been reported thus far in drawing 
pillars with mining machines. Possibly the slow 
progress attained in this phase of mining operations 
is attributable to a lack of persistence and official super- 
vision in making the necessary experiments. There is 
little doubt, however, but that some day pillars will 
be drawn thus, and inasmuch as they can be removed 
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Fig. 9—Recovering Pillars by Machine Loading 


Pillars are drawn by slabbing without stump protection. The 
method now used is shown at A. The 10-ft. pillars are slabbed 
to a depth of 84 ft. the remaining coal being recovered by pick 
mining. The probable future method of pillar drawing is shown 
at B. The pillar width will be increased to 14 ft. providing for 
two 7-ft. slabbing cuts. The first of these will be recovered in a 


manner similar to that now employed, but the loading of the 
second will require a curve in the track that will enable the 
machine to take a position close to the cut. 





much more rapidly with loading machines than by hand, 
the retreat will be rapid, lessening the danger from 
falling roof and rendering pillar extraction safer than 
it is today. It is possible, also, that less slate will have 
to be handled. 


PILLAR COAL MusT BE SLABBED 


It is highly probable that whatever method of min- 
ing is adopted, the loading of pillar coal by machine 
will involve slabbing. Several reasons dictate the 
adoption of this method. In the first place, a slab cut 
produces more coal than any single cut made in driving 
through a pillar, leaving one or more stumps that must 
be recovered before the next cut is started. Conse- 
quently a slab cut expedites recovery and assures 
safety. It also eliminates sharp curves in the track 
and provides a more suitable working place for the 
loading machine. 

Pillars are being extracted by loading machine in the 
Robert mine. The results thus far achieved have been 
highly successful, and the work has progressed to such 
a point as to prove that the practice is entirely feasible. 
Thus Mr. Whalen states: “This work has proceeded 
without any difficulty whatever and the machine has 
never been forced to retreat because of unfavorable 
roof conditions. We feel that we have already demon- 
strated conclusively that it is possible to draw ribs 
with this type of loading machine in mines where what 
might be termed a medium roof prevails.” 

Though at the initiation of its experiments the com- 
pany was hopeful of recovering pillars by mechanical 
loading, it anticipated that greater difficulty would be 
encountered in loading pillar coal than in loading that 
obtained from room faces. Accordingly, rooms were 
driven wide on as narrow centers as the roof would 
allow. Twenty-foot rooms on 30-ft. centers were there- 
fore adopted as standard, 10 ft. of pillar being taken 
as the minimum width that safely would hold the roof. 

The withdrawal of these pillars is illustrated at A 
in Fig. 9. The track is first shifted as near to the rib 
as possible, so as to facilitate the work of both the 
cutting and loading machines, which operate from it 
The pillars are mined by slab cuts on the inby end. 
The length of such cuts varies from 10 to 30 ft. 
depending upon the condition of the roof. An 83-ft. 
cut leaves a rib about 14 ft. thick, which, though 
frequently shattered by shooting and roof pressure, 
generally requires some pick mining. Some hand 
shoveling also is necessary in order to place the coal 
from this rib within reach of the loading machine. 
The closed end of a pillar cut is sumped on a 45-deg. 
angle to facilitate machine loading at this point. 
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No track is laid along that portion of the pillar 
being mined. As the cut is loaded out and the machine 
moves forward, short rail sections are added to the 
track. This enables the dipper of the machine to load 
on an unobstructed bottom. 

A row of props is set along the track. Against 
these, and flanking a slab cut, three or four steel plates 
are placed on edge, thus confining the coal rolled out 
from the cut in shooting. A heavy crossbar, and two 
strong posts are erected abreast of the gob end of a 
retreating pillar to assist the props in holding the 
drawslate and other rock immediately overlying 
the coal. 

In fifteen working days the pillar between rooms 1 
and 2 (see Fig. 4) was shortened 230 ft.; that between 
rooms 2 and 3, was drawn back 120 ft.; that between 
rooms 8 and 4 was shortened 110 ft.; and that be- 
tween rooms 4 and 5 was retreated 30 ft. This recovery 
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is equivalent to that of a 10-ft. pillar having an aggre- 
gate length of 490 ft., yielding about 1,370 tons. Only 
one-fourth to one-third of the time required by hand 
methods is necessary for drawing pillars by machine. 
As a result, less pressure is observed on the ends of the 
pillars nearest the gob, and working conditions gen- 
erally are far safer than in ordinary pillar sections. 
Inasmuch as this company has proved that pillar coal 
can be mined by a loading machine about as conveni- 
ently as room coal, it now believes that 20-ft. rooms 
should be driven on centers of 34 ft. or wider. If the 
14-ft. room pillar thus formed could be mined through 
by two slab cuts each having a depth of 7 ft., the first 
cut would be mined out in the same manner as that 
shown at A in Fig. 9. In order to bring both cutting 
and loading machines within reach of that portion of 
the pillar taken in the second cut, it will be necessary 
to curve the track inward as shown at B in this figure. 





Great Britain Revises Its 


Mine Electrical Rules 


Cannot Use Electricity Without Permit—May Trans- 
mit Current Above 650 Volts but When Used Must 
Be Stepped Down Below That Voltage 


By C. H. S. TUPHOLME 
London, England 
EW regulations have just been issued by the 
Minister for Mines governing the use of electricity 
in coal mines, the main features of which may be sum- 
marized with advantage. 

If an operator intends to introduce any electrical 
equipment into his mine, or into any ventilating district 
in his mine, or wishes to re-introduce electricity into a 
shaft where the use of electricity has previously been 
ordered out, he must give notice in writing to the gov- 
ernment inspector of the district. If this inspector 
does not object in writing within a month, then the 
operator may regard his silence as consent, and may go 
ahead with his plans. The only exceptions to this are 
telephones and signaling apparatus. 

Every coal-mine operator is obliged during January 
of every year to make out a return of all his electrical 
equipment, giving details of its size and type. He is 
also obliged to keep up to date a scale plan of the mine 
showing all the fixed electrical apparatus. This plan 
must be produced on the demand of an inspector. 

The usual notices, constructed of durable material, 
must be exhibited where necessary, that is, prohibiting 
unauthorized individuals from handling electrical ap- 
paratus, giving directions in case of fire, directing the 
treatment of victims of electric shock, and instructing 
as to the manner by which communication can be estab- 
lished with a qualified individual in charge of the main 
switch of the underground electric system. The last 
notice must be on view at the shaft bottom. 


SECONDARY LIGHTING IN HAZARDOUS PLACES 


In locations lighted by electricity, where failure of 
the light might lead to danger, some type of lamp must 
be kept continuously burning; there must be an effi- 
cient telephonic system between the main switchgear 
and the main distributing center in the pit; and fire 
buckets filled with sand must be kept wherever there 
‘Ss any electrical apparatus. 





If equipment such as transformers or switchgear are 
likely to be damaged they must be kept in a separate 
compartment which must be constructed of fireproof 
material and must also always be kept dry and free 
from obstruction. 

Every part of the electrical system in the mine must 
be efficiently insulated, except that (1) the neutral 
point of a polyphase system may be grounded at one 
point only, (2) the mid-voltage point of any system, 
other than a concentric system, may be grounded at one 
point only, and (3) the outer conductor of a concentric 
system must be grounded. All generators, transformers 
and motors, including the portable type, must be con- 
nected to a grounding system at the surface of the 
mine. No conductor of a grounding system may be 
less than 0.022 sq.in. cross-sectional area. 

Where electricity is distributed at a higher potential 
than 650 volts, it must not be used without being 
stepped down to below 650 volts and in fact to 250 
volts, except in fixed equipment in which the high- 
pressure parts are stationary. Alternating-current mo- 
tors smaller than 20 hp. must be supplied with energy 
through a transformer which will step the potential 
down to less than 650 volts. 

Switchgear and all electrical connections must be 
rugged enough to withstand rough usage, must be pro- 
tected against the lodgment of dust on or near live 
parts, and must be so constructed that there is no open 
sparking. 


No SWITCH ALLOWED ON OUTER CONDUCTOR 


If a concentric cable is used no switch or fuse may 
be placed in the outer conductor, unless it is a reversing 
switch installed where the current is being used. 
Switches or fuses may, however, be used to break con- 
nection with generators or transformers, providing 
there is no interference with the grounding system of 
the outer conductor. 

All cables, except those for portable apparatus, must 
be insulated and supported at intervals to protect them 
from damage. Where the roadway is used for mechani- 
cal haulage or where there is any explosion hazard 
concentric cables, two-core or multi-core cables must 
be protected by a metallic covering if the potential 
exceeds 250 volts. 

Provided a direct-current system is used not exceed- 
ing 650 volts, two single-core cables protected by metal 
may be used for any circuit, provided the metal cover- 
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ings are bonded together by ground wires not farther 
than 100 ft. apart. 

An operator working an electrically-driven coal-cutter 
must not leave the machine while it is working, and he 
must, before leaving the working place, satisfy himself 
that the current is cut off from the flexible trailing 
cable which supplies the coal-cutter. 

Current from lighting or power circuits must not be 
used for firing shots, and cables used for this purpose 
must not be allowed to come into contact with other 
conductors. 

Haulage by electric locomotives on the overhead wire 
system is prohibited in any coal mine. Storage-battery 
locomotives may be used only when permission in writ- 
ing has first been obtained from the Board of Trade. 

Every mine where electricity is used must employ a 
properly qualified electrical engineer, and if this official 
is absent for more than one day, the manager must 
appoint in writing an efficient substitute. The elec- 
trician must maintain a daily log book on the prescribed 
sheets, and this book must be produced on the demand 
of an inspector. 





Boiler Economies for Coal Men 
Exhibited at Power Show 


Settings, Valves and Meters Being Devised to Meet 
Trying Demands of Modern Economical 
High-Temperature Operation 


HOSE who visited the Power Show held in New 

York during the week of Dec. 1 to 6, in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, could scarcely fail to notice 
how greatly the number of exhibitors of certain prod- 
ucts has increased in recent years. The general quality 
of the products exhibited also apparently had shown 
vast improvement. 

Perhaps the number and diversity of three items or 
types of equipment impressed even the casual visitor 
more quickly than any others. First, a wide variety 
of refractories were shown. These included many kinds 
of firebrick in both regular and special shapes as well 
as insulating brick to be incorporated in the boiler or 
furnace walls to prevent radiation, also baffle brick, and 
fireclays and cements of many types. Many such refrac- 
tories have doubtless been developed to meet the exact- 
ing requirements imposed by high boiler overloads as 
well as the extreme temperatures obtainable by the use 
of powdered fuel. 


VALVES AND FITTINGS IMPROVED 


Pipe valves and fittings also were much in evidence. 
Only a few years ago extra-heavy cast-iron fittings were 
considered amply strong for practically any power plant. 
At this show were exhibited not only steel-casting 
valves and fittings but also those made from steel forg- 
ings. High pressures and superheats demand a type 
of fitting and even a variety of pipe joint that was 
totally unnecessary less than a score of years ago. 

The third class of power plant apparatus to impress 
the visitor by its diversity was what might be termed 
measuring or indicating equipment. In this type might 
be enumerated, pressure and vacuum gages, high- and 
low-water alarms, water gages, try cocks, thermometers, 
hydrometers, psychrometers, pyrometers, draft gages, 
flue-gas indicating and analyzing apparatus, air meters, 
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steam meters, water meters and similar devices in vast 
and formidable array. 

Exhibitions of this kind as a rule furnish a fairly 
reliable index of the progress of the industry, trade, 
calling or profession represented. Power generation 
today is an exact science and the modern steam boiler 
is capable of scientific control and manipulation. The 
chief requisite for firing a boiler was once considered 
to be a strong back. Today the actual firing is done 
by a stoker or, in the case of powdered coal, by an air 
blast. The fireman must, however, preserve the balance 
between rate of fuel consumption and load, supply the 
air requisite for combustion but admit as small an 
excess as possible, regulate the draft, and otherwise so 
control the fire as to obtain uniformly the best results 
possible. 


SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY 


This cannot be done blindly or by guess—each move 
and adjustment must be predicated upon exact scientific 
knowledge or no exact scientific results will be achieved. 
He will be most successful as a power producer, who, 
by means of scientific instruments ascertains the condi- 
tions existing in the boilers and furnaces intrusted to 
his care and then modulates these conditions to suit the 
load to be carried and in such manner that the maxi- 
mum proportion of the heat energy contained in the 
fuel is transformed into useful work. 

At the mines coal is less valuable than it is anywhere 
else except in the ground. Refinements in plant equip- 
ment and operation that might be fuliy justified at an 
industrial establishment located some distance from the 
point of fuel origin may not find economic justification 
at the mine mouth. Nevertheless, if the coal-producing 
companies generally at their plants engaged such men 
and installed such equipment for obtaining low-cost en- 
ergy, as sound economics fully warrant, their costs for 
coal produced, in at least many cases, would be lessened 
appreciably. In other cases, being able to generate 
their own energy cheaper than they could buy it, they 
would be enabled to maintain their own plants and 
thus would be freed from the exasperation and ex- 
pense arising from the more or less frequent failures 
of power which companies sustain who purchase their 
energy from a central station. 





VACUUM CLEANER FOR SAMPLING COAL DusT—Expe- 
riments to determine the feasibility of sampling coal- 
dust accumulations in mines by means of some method 
of vacuum cleaning are being conducted by the Pitts- 
burgh Station of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. To 
separate the dust from the air, canton flannel is used 
in the domestic vacuum cleaner. Canton flannel allows 
too much dust to escape, and alundum filters are 
regarded as more efficient. Tests will be made by the 
Bureau of Mines to determine how much dust passes 
filters of the latter type. 


SAFETY ASSOCIATION GROWS RAPIDLY—There are now 
94 local safety chapters of the Joseph A. Holmes Safety 
Association located in the different mining districts of 
the country. Each of these local chapters has a safety 
director who has been specially trained in the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines methods of teaching mine rescue and 
first aid. These safety directors instruct classes of 
miners, thus supplementing the training work con- 
ducted by the Safety Service of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 
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Pittsburgh Coal Co. Evolves 
Dust Distributor 


Nozzle Projects Dust to All Surfaces in Proper 
Proportion—Mechanical Mule Draws Train at Suitable 
Speed for Complete Distribution in One Application 

















By ALPHONSE F. BRoSKY 


Assistant Editor, Coal Age, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


been building rock-dust distributors in its central 

repair shop and simultaneously rock dusting its 
mines. Seven of its mines have already received dust 
treatment, and the work will be extended to others as the 
expediency for doing so becomes apparent. One ma- 
chine after another has been built, tried out and torn 
down for alteration, only to give way eventually to some 
other type that proved itself superior. Numerous tests 
were made in the yard surrounding the company’s 
Library shop, in the progress of which tons of rock dust 
were blown into the atmosphere. A satisfactory ar- 
rangement for feeding the rock dust uniformly and 
continuously from a hopper to the blower tube and 
discharge nozzle was devised only after numerous 
changes had been made. Nozzles of many kinds were 
tried before the type now being used was accepted. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Co. now has a rock-dust distri- 
butor that not only lays dust so that it will lodge uni- 
formly on the roof, ribs and floor, but does its work 
rapidly and with a minimum of labor. Even so, the 
company does not claim to have a perfect machine, 
though the present device has proved satisfactory. 

On Nov. 24 the machine was moved from Montour 
No. 4 to the Mansfield mine where it was put to work 
that night without much advance preparation. In six 
hours it distributed 203 sacks of limestone dust, each 
weighing 80 lb., along 7,000 lin. ft. of entry, laying 2.3 


NOR MANY months the Pittsburgh Coal Co. has 

















Fig. 1—The Dust Distributor Car Complete 


7 About 1,500 Ib. of limestone dust may be placed in the hopper. 
This is fed at a uniform rate to the fan blast by means of a worm 
Conv; yor while two similar conveyors prevent packing of the 


dust at one side of the hopper base. About 15-hp. is required to 
Operate this machine. 

t! Nore—The peculiar looking device shown in the headpiece is 
le cone-shaped nozzle of the mine dusting machine. It is com- 
Dose of an inner and an outer shell adjustable with respect to 
each other. Dust is projected at right angles to the major axis 

of nozzle and in greater quantity per linear in. along the 


Curved portion of the periphery then along the straight portion. 





lb. per lin. ft. It is capable of discharging 1,500 lb. of 
dust in 12 minutes of continuous running. The dust 
train, composed of the machine and two mine cars 
filled with sacks of rock dust and pulled by a small, 
special-type, low speed locomotive, was manned by 
two men. 

The rock-dust distributor is shown in Fig. 1. It is 
protected by pending patents in the names of three of 
the company’s mechanical men who are responsible for 
its design. Its overall height above the rail is 40 in. 
From an open-top hopper, having a capacity of 18 
sacks or about 1,500 lb., rock dust is fed to the blower 
tube by a 4-in. worm or screw conveyor located in the 
hopper bottom and having a 45-deg. pitch. Half of its 
length is incased in a tube connecting with the blower 
tube. Rock dust is forced into and through this tube 
by the revolving worm, this arrangement serving to 
prevent the establishment of any back pressure from 
the blower tube into the hopper. Consequently the tube 
ineasing this worm is called the baffle tube. 


PACKING OF DUST PREVENTED 


The tendency of a worm arranged as above described 
is to crowd the dust to one side of the hopper in the 
direction of translation and to pack it at a point directly 
over the baffle tube. This is not desirable and to over- 
come it two other worms are placed above and on either 
side of the feed worm. These revolve in a direction 
opposite to that of the main worm, overcoming any 
tendency of the dust to be crowded in the direction of 
the feed. Because these two secondary worms are 
wholly exposed and the feed worm is exposed only on 
top, they exert a greater action on the dust than the 
feed worm and keep the dust in constant contact with it. 

Lines drawn from center to center of the three worm 
shafts from a triangle; the axes of the two secondary 
worms lie in a horizontal plane. The feed worm is 
driven at 110 r.p.m. by a chain from the shaft of the 
blower which, in turn, is direct-connected to a motor. 
The secondary worms are driven at 55 r.p.m. by gears 
from the shaft of the feed worm. By these means the 
feed is made positive and there is no arching of dust. 

Air is supplied by a 30-in. blower of the company’s 
own design having 3-in. blades. This machine has a 
normal capacity of about 8,000 cu.ft. at a water gage 
of 13 in., this being equivalent to the load that a 
15-hp. motor (one of the company’s standard sizes) will 
safely carry. 

The discharge head or nozzle of this machine is 
shown in the headpiece. It is of the stationary type, 
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Fig. 2—End-on View of Nozzle 

As may be seen the dust is blown out at right angles to the 
longitudinal axis of the nozzle. The dust thus takes the shortest 
route to the several surfaces of the mine passages to be coated. 
cone-shaped except that the bottom is flattened to make 
its periphery similar in general outline to that of an 
entry. Inside of the outer shell of the head is another 
shell of the same general shape but having a more 
obtuse angle at its vertex. This inner shell can be 
adjusted inward or outward to decrease or increase the 
width of the opening surrounding the periphery of the 
head. The outer end of the inside shell or jet is pro- 
vided with a flare plate. As the dust enters the head 
from the blower tube it is confined between the inner 
and outer shells and consequently is forced outward 
to the nozzle opening where its direction of travel is 
again changed by the flare plate. 


Dust TRAVELS SHORTEST DISTANCE 


This diverts the particles of dust to a direction per- 
pendicular to the longitudinal axis of the nozzle; that 
is, it so directs the dust that its travel, when the ma- 
chine is working on an entry, is perpendicular to the 
surface of the roof, ribs and floor respectively. By 
this means the distance that particles of dust must 
travel in order to reach the surfaces to be covered, is 
made the shortest possible and the force of impact is 
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Fig. 3—Cloud of Dust Blown by Machine 


Much experimentation in the evolution of this machine was 
carried on in the open air. This shows one of the tests being 
conducted in the yard of the Library shop. The capacity of the 
— may be judged from the density of the dust cloud pro- 
tucead. 
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the greatest. This action is clearly illustrated in Figs, 
2 and 3. 

The width of the dust discharge opening at the ex- 
tremity of the nozzle flare is adjustable within limits. 
A rectangular plate provided with slotted holes to facili- 
tate adjustment is attached by bolts to the lower or 
straight portion of the periphery, and a curved plate 
performs the same function for the circular portion, 
In practice the opening along the circular section of the 
nozzle is adjusted to § in., while that of the straight 
section to only # in. The reason for this difference 
should be apparent. Because some of the dust which is 
directed to the ribs and roof of an entry falls to the 
ground, it is not necessary to project as much dust 
to the floor as to the rest of the perimeter of the 
entry. The diameter of the circular portion of the 
nozzle is 30 in. and the length of the chord on the 
bottom is 28 in. 

Flexible joints are employed at both ends of the 
connecting tube, that is, where the blower tube joins 
the connecting tube and where this latter joins the 
head. By this means great flexibility is obtained. Thus 
the discharge head or nozzle can be raised, lowered, 
swung to either side or made stationary in any posi- 
tion. It will be noted from an inspection of Fig. 1 
that the diameter of the tube connecting the blower 
with the head or nozzle is gradually increased. The 
blower tube (not shown in this illustration), also in- 














Fig. 4—Special Dust-Train Locomotive 

The walk of a horse or mule or the slowest progress of a mine 
locomotive is too rapid for effective dusting. Consequently this 
special locomotive was constructed, largely from the odds and 
ends available at the Library shop, for the express purpose of 
handling the dust train. It is of small power and low speed, yet 
it would be advantageous if it could move even more slowly. 
The next machine of this kind to be constructed will be designed 
so as to secure this slower movement. 
creases in diameter outwardly from the blower toward 
the discharge head. 

For this reason, as the air moves from the blower 
toward the nozzle, it expands and creates a suction 
rather than a back pressure in the baffle tube leading 
from the hopper to the blower tube. When the nozzle 
is removed and the blower operated at capacity, a vac- 
uum of 23 in. is registered in the baffle tube. With 
the nozzle in place and adjusted to operating position 
a vacuum of 3 in. is obtained. It is because of this 
suction that the hopper need not be entirely closed. 

It has been discovered that the speed of a distributor 
in rock dusting should range from 40 to 100 ft. per min. 
The ordinary walk of a horse or mule is too rapid and 
halting for this purpose while the dust discharged 
in an entry is likely to frighten an animal and at times 
render him unmanageable. The slowest speed of an 
ordinary locomotive with all its resistance inserted in 
the power circuit is too great for the operation of rock 
dusting. Obviously therefore, some other device must 
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be employed for this work. The Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
has developed and begun using what it calls a “mechani- 
cal mule.” This is nothing more than a low-speed 
locomotive, one type of which is shown in Fig. 4. 

The machine shown was constructed largely from 
odds and ends found in the Library shop. Briefly, it is 
chain-driven from a 5-hp. motor, both axles being pro- 
pelled by this means. Its ordinary speed ranges from 
100 to 300 ft. per minute, but this can be reduced to 
60 ft. per minute by inserting resistance. It is 
mechanically controlled by a clutch. The capacity of 
the motor driving this machine is sufficient for the 
purpose; if anything, it is slightly too large. The next 
locomotive of this kind will be built to attain a lower 
speed than the one shown in Fig. 4. 

This mechanical mule is provided with both a trolley 
and a cable reel. For ordinary work on haulage en- 
tries, the trolley, of course, will be used. At the dead 
ends of butt entries and other similar places where no 
trolley wire is available the cable will be employed, 
the reel being capable of carrying about 300 ft. of this 
conductor, thus enabling the machine to proceed this 
far beyond the end of the trolley line. 





Making Coke from Non-Coking 
Coals by Froth Flotation 


Non-Coking Coals Resist Coating and Flocculation but 
Sulphuric Acid Reduces Resistance and 
Good Coke Can Then Be Made 


ANY types of coal either do not coke at all, or 

do not yield a product strong enough for metal- 
lurgical purposes, especially for use in high furnaces. 
In some cases it has been possible to produce, even 
from anthracite, a carbonized fuel resembling coke by 
mixing the material in a pulverized state with pitch 
and tar, and heating the mixture. 

In investigations of a number of non-coking coals, 
by which is meant coal which does not ordinarily yield 
coke of the desired strength, it has been found that 
the surface of the coal particles is such that it resists 
coating with a binding medium. For example, tar or 
pitch, or a mixture of these two will not readily adhere 
to the coal particles and thus promote cohesion. 

Wet processes for treating coal, such as the froth 
flotation concentration process and also various bri- 
quetting methods have been fully investigated, and in 
the course of these studies several non-coking coals 
have been encountered which, when suspended in water 
in a pulverized state and subjected to agitation and 
aeration with a liquid binding medium, do not become 
coated or flocculated. Such investigations have led to 
the view that if a non-coking coal can, by any means, be 
effectively coated and flocculated, a useful coke could 
be produced. 

Three British engineers, Broadbridge, Edser and 
Beasley, have accordingly devised a process for pro- 
ducing a coke from such coals. This consists in sus- 
bending the powdered coal in water and subjecting the 
mixture to aeration and agitation with a liquefied bind- 
Ing medium, the coal particles becoming flocculated. 
The product is then briquetted and coked. 

Ce ain coals naturally resist coating and floccula- 
tion, but if the surface of the pulverized non-coking 
coal 's treated with a dilute solution of mineral acid, 
such »s sulphuric, and with a liquefied binding agent, 
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such as tar or a mixture of pitch and tar, the particles 
will agglomerate and can be coked. 

As a rule the acid is added to the circuit liquor 
itself so as to effect in one operation the treatment with 
acid and the coating of the particles. 

In one process a powdered coal or a froth flotation 
concentrate is suspended in water and mineral acid of 
weight equal to 0.1 per cent of the weight of the coal 
is added. With this is mixed 7 per cent of tar. The 
mixture is agitated and aerated, and the particles ag- 
glomerate. From the agglomerate a good metallurgical 
coke is obtainable after briquetting to exclude water. 

A coal slack obtained from one district in Britain 
could not be coked at all, and after purification by flo- 
tation and direct coking, the best coke obtainable had 
a strength of only 700 lb. per square inch. 

When trying out the new process on this slack 1,200 
gm. containing 20.7 per cent ash were crushed to pass 
a 5-mesh screen and the material was treated by froth 
flotation, the reagents used being 1 lb. of cresol and 
é lb. paraffin per ton of slack. The treatment gave 
802 g. of concentrate containing 7.5 per cent ash. 

The concentrate, plus its own weight of water, was 
agitated in a froth-flotation cell equipped with an agi- 
tator which imparts a vigorous aeration. To it 2.4 lb. 
of sulphuric acid per ton of concentrate were added 
and tar to the extent of 7 per cent of the concentrate. 
The pulp was then heated by steam, and it was noticed 
that an intense flocculation occurred, the water being 
easily separable from the froth. 

The flocculation was then pressed into briquets at a 
pressure of 2 tons per square inch, and the product 
made from it closely resembled a high-grade metal- 
lurgical coke, the density being 1.015, and the crushing 
strength 2,635 lb. per square inch. These results have 
been confirmed in large-scale tests. 


SAAR VALLEY COAL MAKES COKE 


Another coal tested in this manner came from the 
Saar Valley (France) and consisted of a mixture of 
bright and dull coal together with carbonaceous shale. 
The ash content was 24.97 per cent, but was reduced 
by flotation to 9.12 per cent. This concentrate was 
screened to separate fines of a size to pass an aperture 
of 0.008 in. linear, and the fine portion was treated in 
an acid circuit containing 1 lb. of sulphuric acid per ton. 

This fine coal was treated in a cell provided with 
an agitator, and the binding agent used consisted of 
3 parts pitch to 2 parts tar in the proportion of 5 per 
cent binding medium to the total weight of fine and 
coarse coal. Steam was admitted and the temperature 
of the pulp raised to 90 deg. C. After the flocculation 
of the finer part of the coal, the coarse particles were 
added during agitation, and the whole material became 
coated and flocculated. The froth was then drained 
and briquetted at 2 lb. per square inch. 

The briquets were coked in a silica pot which was 
heated in an electric furnace for two hours at a tem- 
perature rising gradually to 1.040 deg. C. The coke 
produced had a crushing strength of 2,430 lb. per square 
inch, and the results have subsequently been confirmed 
on a large scale in a coking oven. 

The same concentrate flocculated in the same way but 
filtered and not briquetted yielded a coke having a 
crushing strength of 1,038 lb. per square inch. When 
the coal was neither flocculated nor briquetted the coke 
produced was not uniform, nor sufficiently homogeneous 
to justify any tests being made to prove its strength. 
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With Air Lift Flood Water Can Be Removed at a 


Single Inexpensive Setting of Equipment 


Difficult Pumping Problems Solved by Use of Compressed Air— 
Three Air Lifts Deliver 2,300 Gal. per Minute—Economy of In- 
stallation and Convenience of Operation Distinguishes the Air Lift 


By EDGAR J. GEALY 


Associate Editor, Coal Age, 
New York City 


soll-Rand Co., presented his paper at the Scranton 

Engineers’ Club on the operation of an air lift 
in the mines of the Glen Alden Coal Co., he revived 
interest in a water-raising system little used at most 
mines and almost forgotten at others. He showed how 
in spite of certain disadvantages the air lift can be 
used in emergencies and also that it can be utilized in 
cases where the water cannot be removed by a pump, 
because a pump cannot start the water on its way un- 
less it can be placed near enough to the surface of 
the water to reduce the suction lift to manageable 
proportions. 

There is nothing mysterious about an air lift. Years 
ago some of the men who installed them chased all ob- 
servers away just before the plant at the well was put 
in operation. Consequently, many people thought some 
strange contraption or mystic word was necessary to 
get one in operation. A driller once asked a hydraulic 
engineer what kind of a fitting he was going to put 
at the end of the line used in an air lift, and when 
the engineer said he was going to use a reverse bend 
the driller thought the enginer was making fun of him. 
When the engineer finally said that he might not use 
any kind of fitting whatever, the driller thought he 
surely was demented. 


NoTge—Mine water is used for condensing purposes at the Hamp- 
ton power plant which is shown in the headpiece, consequently it 
was imperative to start the unwatering of the flooded areas at 
once. The reservoir and water hoist shaft are located just beyond 


[ MONTH when Herbert Axford, of the Inger- 


the right-hand end of the boiler room. 





The air lift operates on the principle that the solid 
column of water on the outside of the pipe outweighs 
the column of air and water on the inside and so lifts 
the water in that column to the surface. 

In its use of energy the air lift is relatively inefficient. 
The ratio of foot-pounds of work done upon the water 
to the foot-pounds delivered to the electric motor which 
drives the compressor by which the air pressure is fur- 
nished, shows that under good conditions the efficiency 
of the device is about 40 per cent. 

However, at times, the air lift is unusually efficacious 
when we consider the difficulties attending the use of 
other methods of raising water. For instance, it has 
the advantage that all the equipment may be located in 
any desirable place. Only the air line and discharge 
pipe need be located in the water. A pump must be 
set up not much more than 14 ft. above the surface of 
the water it is to raise; a compressor for an air lift 
may be located at any height above the water level 

Contrary to common belief the air in an air lift does 
not blow the water out of the discharge line. If it coes 
in any particular case it indicates a waste of ener: 

The outlet of the air line should be a considersle 
distance below the surface of the water to be ri 
Within certain limits, the deeper the better. Cons r- 
ing the vertical distance from the nozzle of the air 
to the discharge level of the water as unity, if t! 
line is 70 per cent submerged, the operating results are 
satisfactory. When the submergence is only 20 per 
the efficiency of the air lift is extremely low. 
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One of the most successful recent uses of an air lift 
was made by the Glen Alden Coal Co. at Scranton. On 
April 7 the Lackawanna River broke into the Taylor 
mine of this company. The territory flooded was part 
of a large drainage area handled by the Hampton pump- 
ing station. 


FIVE Big PUMPS SUBMERGED 


The Hampton pumproom is located in the Clark bed 
which is above the Dunmore Nos. 1, 2 and 3 bed. In a 
short time after the river had broken in on the mine 
the water in the pumproom had risen 14 to 16 ft. above 
the floor level. The five large 5,000-gal. per minute 
pumps, each driven by a 1,000-hp. motor, were com- 
pletely submerged. Only the Oxford and Holden pumps, 
located in adjacent mines at higher elevations, were 
left undisturbed. Normally the pumps at these last 
two mines are used to handle water collected at higher 
levels than the sump at the Hampton pumproom. 

Liberal pumping capacity had been installed at the 
Hampton pumphouse, usually only one of the five 
big pumps were required continuously and one of the 
other pumps used 14 hr. per day. In spite of the large 
capacity of the station it could not stem the flood, and 
all the pumps were completely submerged. 


PuT OLD WATER HOIST IN SERVICE 


A 3,500-gal. per minute water hoist located on the 
surface at the Hampton plant was ordered dismantled a 
few weeks before the flood. Fortunately, this work 
had not been started, so after a few hasty repairs it 
was put in service. This hoist together with the Ox- 
ford and Holden pumps were the only important re- 
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Fi.. 1~Air Lift Unwaters Areas Far Below Pump Level 


air compressor was located on the surface and an air line 
dri d through the 16-in, discharge pipe. Water in the three 
Du re beds was delivered to the Clark bed pumps. Above the 
T-o nection at the Clark bed were a few lengths of large pipe 
frov. which the air separated from the water could escape. Cen- 
‘rif al pumps raised the water from the Clark bed to the 
sur The efficiency of the air lift varied with the submer- 
be! from about 40 per cent to 20 per cent. 
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The flow obtained 


through a discharge 
on the surface pipe like this, used 


near the pump- by the Hudson Coal 


ing station, Co., was slightly 

. oh t jirregular. This was 
uses Ina we " probably due to the 
ter for condens- churning action of 


ing purposes. the air where the 
About 10.500 diameter of the 
’ pipe was changed. 

kva. of gener- 

ating capacity 
is in the plant, 
and everything depends upon the supply of water from 
the mines. Consequently the Hampton power plant was 
in danger of being shut down and it was the water hoist 
which saved the day. 

After the river water had been diverted from the 
cave hole which had opened into the Taylor mine, the 
water in the Dunmore Nos. 1, 2 and 3 beds began to 
lower slightly as it sought its level by flowing into the 
less accessible basins not previously filled. By April 10 
the water in the Hampton pumproom had dropped 10 ft. 
and on April 12 the first motor was removed for repair. 
The next day the water was 40 in. above the pumproom 
floor, but the first pump was started, it being located 
at a higher level than the other pumps. 

On April 30, the first air lift was installed to assist 
in unwatering the Dunmore beds. On May 2, another 
air lift was started and later a third was put in opera- 
tion. The first two air lifts each discharged through 
16-in. plain cast-iron pipes. Because much surface water 
entered the mine and greatly diluted the acidulous mine 
water, the use of this kind of pipe was successful. The 
air compressor which supplied the air for all three lifts 
was located on the surface and was connected to a large 
receiver which discharged into a 6-in. pipe line. 


which is located 





























PUMPS RAISED WATER TO SURFACE 


The water raised by the lifts was discharged into 
the Clark bed from which it ran into the Clark bed 
sump and was raised to the surface by the five centrif- 
ugal pumps which had previously been put back into 
service. 

The discharge line was arranged as shown in Fig. 1. 
A T-connection was installed at the Clark bed level, and 
a short length of pipe was placed on the upper end of 
the T to act as a surge chamber. The end of the air 
line was located about 25 ft. above the Dunmore No. 3 
bed, the lowest of the Dunmore seams. 

On May 16, the third air lift was installed, but it 
discharged through a 12-in. pipe. This lift was put into 
operation because the compressor was sufficiently large 
to handle this extra load and thus speed up the un- 
watering process. 

In the period extending from April 30 to Aug. 14, 
1923, the water pumped by the pumps in the Clark bed 
was 1,200,000,000 gal. In the same period in 1924 
when the air lifts were in operation, 1,860,000,000 gal. 
of water were discharged at the surface. From this it 
was estimated—assuming that the inflow during this 
period was the same both years—that the air lifts 
raised 660,000,000 gal. while in service. Records show 
that if the 12-in. line is considered about half the 
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Fig. 3—Vertical Pumps Will Operate When Submerged 

The tall building, part of which is shown in the illustration, is 
a Hudson Coal Co. pumphouse. It contains two large motors 
which drive two vertical-type centrifugal pumps located in the 
mines. There is no danger of losing the motors when the pumps 
are submerged, but the pumps must not be stopped when they 
are under water. The building is unusually high so that the shaft 
between a motor and pump can be raised for inspection or repair. 
Care must be taken that the couplings in the shaft are not 
loosened for, when the power is shut off, the returning water may 
drive the impeller as a water wheel and the pump will run 
backward. 


capacity of one of the 16-in. lines the lifts were in 
service 4,650 air-lift-hours. From this figure it was 
estimated that the lifts discharged 2,360 gal. per min- 
ute. The initial submergence was 77 per cent and the 
final submergence about 20 per cent. The air pressure 
was about 45 lb. 

Another interesting air-lift installation was made 
at one of the Hudson Coal Co.’s mines near Jermyn. 
Here a 24-in. pipe line was used in part of the discharge 
column and several 36-in. lengths of pipe used at the top. 


AIR LIFT PROVES EFFICIENT 


The Harleigh-Brookwood Coal Co. also recently used 
an air lift. Here a pump connected to a 14-in. dis- 
charge line had been submerged during the rainy sea- 
son. The column line lay on a steep slope but neverthe- 
less a 3-in. air line was inserted in the discharge pipe 
and a compressor put to work. Much to the surprise of 
the engineers the discharge was about 2,200 gal. per 
minute.. The efficiency of the scheme was about 30 
per cent. One of the workmen said it was more efficient 
than the old pump which was submerged. 

A story is told of a master mechanic in a New Jersey 
iron mine combining the air-lift principle with a centrif- 
ugal pump. It is said he connected an air pipe into 
the column line of the pump and started both the pump 
and compressor. The result was that by this means 
he could raise the water 50 ft. higher than the pump 
was capable of doing alone. The conditions under 
which this was done are not entirely known, but it is 
understood that the presence of high water made the 
greater lift necessary. Some engineers are wondering 
whether such an arrangement is feasible and further 
investigations are being made. 
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Yampa Field May Provide West 
With Hard Coal 


Anthracitization Varies Much in Any One Area—Ash 
Content Not Unduly High—Other Coals Are 
Bituminous And Subbituminous 


The coals of the Yampa field, in Routt and Moffat 
counties, Colorado, are receiving more attention as 
progress is being made on the Moffat tunnel. The 
present steep grade over the Continental Divide of the 
Denver & Salt Lake R.R., the only line serving this 
field, is a serious handicap to the transportation of coal 
to Denver and the Great Plains region. 

When the tunnel is completed one ordinary locomo- 
tive will haul twenty-two loaded coal cars over the 
divide in half the time that four Mallet engines now 
perform the same task. The great value of the tunnel 
to the coal industry can be made evident by pointing 
out that the tunnel will save 23 miles of line, 2,406 ft. 
of lift, and countless delays and blockades by snow and 
will reduce the gravity load on each coal car by one-half. 
In anticipation of the impetus to coal development that 
must follow the completion of the tunnel the coals of 
this field have recently been sampled by J. Brian Eby 
of the Geological Survey. 

The analyses of the samples of anthracite from the 
Crawford tract show the variation in the rank of the 
so-called anthracite coals. In general, anthracite has 
a fuel ratio that ranges from 10 to 30. One sample, 
collected 125 ft. from the mouth of the mine, is a good 
anthracite, whereas another sample collected 95 ft. from 
the mine mouth is semi-anthracite. Three samples are 
good anthracite coals of over 12,000 B.t.u., but from 
the locality at which one was taken the coal rapidly 
decreases in rank toward the mouth of the mine, 260 ft. 
distant. 


Low-ASH BITUMINOUS COAL 


The results of all analyses made of Yampa coals 
show that the sub-bituminous coals as mined contain 
an average of 19 per cent moisture, 32 per cent volatile 
matter, 45 per cent fixed carbon, and 4 per cent ash, 
and that they have a heating value of about 9,600 
B.t.u. The bituminous coals average 9 per cent mois- 
ture, 47 per cent fixed carbon, and 5 per cent ash, 
and have a heating value of 11,600 B.t.u. The anthra- 
cite averages 6 per cent moisture, 6 per cent volatile 
matter, 78 per cent fixed carbon, and 10 per cent ash, 
and has a heating value of about 12,500 B.t.u. 

Samples collected in the same tunnel, however, such 
as that on the Crawford tract, show that the coal does 
not hold its anthracitic character over any large area. 
This condition is due to the fact that the anthracite 
of this region was formed ages ago by the local altera- 
tion of beds of bituminous coal by the heat of adjacent 
masses of intruded rock. As the beds of anthracite 
are of uncertain extent, attempts to mine it should be 
preceded by careful prospecting and sampling, either 
by tunneling, shafting, or coredrilling. The rank and 
quantity of the Yampa coals are stated in Bulletins 
297 and 748 of the U. S. Geological Survey. 


ELECTRIC LAMPS are being introduced at the Rum 
Creek colliery of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Dehue, W. Va. This is the first mine in the Logan field 
to work with closed lights. 
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What Changes Should Be Made in 


Income Tax Laws 


Rulings Should Not Be Revised Without Notice and Revision Should Never Be Retroactive— 
All Rulings Should Be Published—Doubtful Items Should Not 
Be Classed as Capital Expense 


By JOHN LAING 


President, Kanawha Coal Operators Association, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Federal income-tax legislation is that it leaves 

him uncertain as to his tax liability. Instances 
could be multiplied indefinitely of injustices by reason 
of that uncertainty. Of peculiar importance to the 
coal-mining industry is the fact that the Solicitor of 
Internal Revenue in a decision published Sept. 15, 1924, 
disallowed the deductions made by a coal company to 
cover coal cars, steel rails, 
and trolley wire which had 


P Feteat the taxpayer’s most general objection to 
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has reversed its position, and this reversed position 
should be applicable only to taxes accruing subsequent 
thereto. 

(b) An agency should be provided whose decision 
would be binding, to which taxpayers who contemplate 
entering into business transactions may submit for de- 
termination, questions of tax liability, so that the tax- 
payers may know in advance just how their acts will 
affect the taxes*they will 
have to pay. 





been purchased solely be- 
cause the length of haul 
had increased. The invest- 
ment was necessary to 
maintain the normal out- 
put of the mine. 
Deductions of this char- 
acter were specifically al- 
lowed by Article 222 of 
Regulation 45, and _ by 
Article 222 of Regulation 
62 if my construction of 
these latter regulations is 
correct. Many cases have 


NCERTAINTY is a leading characteristic 
in the administration of the Internal 
Revenue Office. Years are likely to elapse before 
a decision is rendered and then the case is apt to 
be reopened. Operators are asked to sign waivers 
under threat of an arbitrary assessment. This is 
practically a Departmental holdup, prolonging 
indefinitely the taxpayer’s period of uncertainty 
as to his tax liability. Buyers are afraid to close 
deals not being assured as to the liabilities to 
which they are subjecting themselves. 
tainty adds considerably to the cost and: delay 
in the closing of tax cases. 


Unpublished Rulings — 
An element contributing to 
the uncertainty in the ad- 
ministration of the income- 
tax law is the practice of 
the Department of promul- 
gating, for the benefit of 
tax officials, rulings which 
are not made public. Attor- 
neys and those practicing 
before the Department, fre- 
quently have the experience 
of meeting a ruling which 
has not been given to the 
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been settled under these 
rules, and this recent mem- 
orandum of the Solicitor represents a complete reversal 
of the Department’s policy, with the result that tax- 
payers in the future will not receive the same treatment 
as those in the past and may have many cases reopened 
which were considered closed. 

This is not the only perplexity with regard to tax 
payments, for in the course of business transactions, 
parties are often prevented from making sales or en- 
tering into contracts for fear of the effect of the in- 
come-tax law. In consequence attorneys frequently are 
obliged to say in such cases that they cannot definitely 
advise clients as to the effect which such transactions 
will have upon their income taxes. 

The Department refuses to advise parties authori- 
tatively in advance as to what their tax liability will 
be. In legislation as complicated as the income-tax law, 
and as far-reaching in its scope, the element of un- 
certainty cannot be entirely eliminated. Two provis- 
ions, however, would greatly lessen this evil. They 
might be formulated thus: 

(a) When the Department has once established a 
ruling allowing a deduction to the taxpayer, such ruling 
Should not be changed, except so far as it may apply 
to future years. In other words, where taxpayers, 
under the rulings of the Department, proceed upon one 
u cory of the law, they should have the advantage of 
that ruling until they are advised that the Department 
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public. It would be, of 
course, impossible and un- 
desirable to publish every proceeding in the Department, 
but any ruling which is to be used as a precedent should 
be published so that it would be equally available to 
government officials and to representatives of the tax- 
payers. 

Expense—Due to the complicated character of the 
income-tax law a tremendous expense is placed on the 
taxpayer. There are two important costs in all compli- 
cated income-tax cases—accounting and legal services— 
entailing upon the taxpayer the double burden of em- 
ploying an expert accountant to arrive at the facts as 
disclosed by the books of the taxpayer and a lawyer, or 
tax expert, to present the legal effect of those facts 
when ascertained. This two-fold expense is imposed 
upon the taxpayer in addition to the tax. It would seem 
that this most burdensome element of the income-tax 
law is almost inherent and constitutes one of the most 
serious objections to the law itself. 

Capital Items—The Department, under the indefinite 
language of the Act, has shown a disposition to classify 
all doubtful items as capital expenditures rather than as 
expenses, thereby depriving the taxpayer of deductions 
to which he is entitled. I have already noted the recent 
ruling whereby mine cars and the like, which were pur- 
chased by a coal company simply to maintain normal 
output, were disallowed as a deduction, 

In one of the companies in which I and my associates 
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are interested, the Department has disallowed as a de- 
duction certain surveying expenses to which the com- 
pany was put to settle its boundary line with an adjoin- 
ing owner. This surveying was done long after the 
property’ was acquired, and the expenditure added 
nothing whatever to the productive value of the prop- 
erty, but the Department, nevertheless, has classified it 
as part of the cost of the land. Any item of expenditure 
which does not add to the productive value of the busi- 
ness should be classified as an expense, and the act 
should be so amended as to require the allowance of 
such deductions. 

Delay—Section 1009 of the Revenue Act of 1924 pro- 
vides that ordinary internal-revenue taxes shall be 
assessed within four years after such taxes have become 
due and no proceeding in 
court for the collection of 
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waivers from the taxpayers and should not be permitt« | 
to make a reassessment upon an arbitrary basis nor 
until after a thorough examination has been made. 

In dealing with this matter I am treating more of the 
abuses under the old acts and these abuses may in par‘ 
have been cured by the act of 1924, but I much doubt /: 
this is so. Much depends upon the way in which the 
Department administers the new act. 

Publicity of Return—Section 257 of the Revenue Act 
of 1924 provides that returns upon which the tax has 
been determined shall constitute public records and shal! 
be open for inspection only upon order of the President 
and for the benefit of certain committees of the Senate 
or the House, certain officers of any state and a certain 
percentage of shareholders. This provision has been 
much discussed and its in- 
justice is apparent. It holds 





such taxes shall be begun 
after the expiration of five 
years. after the taxes have 
become due. This provision 
of itself permits great de- 
lay in the settlement of tax 
matters, and virtually all 
companies have several 
years’ unadjusted tax lia- 
bilities hanging over them. 

Though the period dur- 
ing which the government 
is allowed, under the act, to 
adjust taxes is unduly long, 


HEN MINES are extended, mine cars, 

trolley wires and steel rails have to be 
purchased to maintain tonnage. Hitherto these 
have been listed as current expenses under the 
departmental rulings, yet a decision has been 
rendered recently classing these expenditures as 
additions to capital. This not only affects future 
tax payments, but puts in question past settle- 
ments adding to the grave uncertainties in which 
the whole question of taxes is at present involved. 
Mr. Laing in this article indicates what changes 
in the laws would assist in remedying funda- 
mental injustices in the levying of income taxes. 


out the possibility, at least, 
of any business being made 
the subject of partisan and 
political scrutiny. The sec- 
tion further provides that 
a list containing the names 
of taxpayers, together with 
the income tax paid by 
them shall be made avail- 
able to public inspection. 
Under this provision any 
competitor can ascertain 
year by year the income 
tax that is being paid by 





an even worse situation has 
developed because the De- 
partment frequently virtually requires taxpayers to sign 
waivers, under the threat, in effect, that if such waivers 
are not signed, there will be an arbitrary assessment. 

As has been said by one writer on income-tax law, 
this is little better than a “departmental hold-up,” and it 
has prolonged indefinitely, in many instances, the tax- 
payer’s period of uncertainty as to his tax liability. 
Thus companies, as well as individuals, continually 
face an unadjusted and unascertained tax liability. 
This has had a most harmful effect upon the business 
of the country, particularly in two ways: 

(a) Persons are afraid to buy the stock of a corpora- 
tion for the reason that they will have no means of 
knowing what the unadjusted tax liability on the com- 
pany will be. 

(b) In many instances, some of which have come 
within my personal knowledge, the stock of a corpora- 
tion changed hands through voluntary or involuntary 
sale. The new owners had no knowledge of the corpora- 
tion’s tax status, and later large additional assessments 
were made for taxes payable for years prior to the 
transfer of stock and these, in effect, fell on its new 
owners. 

It would be perhaps impossible entirely to eliminate 
this condition, but the following are corrective sug- 
gestions: 

(a) The period in which the government may collect 
back taxes should be greatly shortened, and, if neces- 
sary, additional employees in the Department be author- 
ized, so that they could keep up with the work. I 
believe, however, that if the present facilities and help 
of the Department were applied with anything like the 
efficiency of a private enterprise, such additional em- 
ployees would not be necessary. 

(b) The Department should not be allowed to request 
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his rival, and through that 
knowledge he can easily de- 
termine his competitor’s net income. Many other abuses 
could be cited which would undoubtedly arise under this 
provision, not the least of which is that knowledge of 
every one’s net income will be in the possession of any- 
one who has sufficient curiosity to look at the list and 
estimate the income from the tax paid. 

This provision, which was inserted in the act of 1924 
under the stress of political agitation, is, in my opinion, 
wholly bad and should be eliminated from the act. Its 
effect on the coal-mining industry would be particularly 
unfortunate in case of labor troubles or the attacks of 
demagogues. Knowledge of the income tax paid by 
various companies in a preceding year, with the result- 
ant knowledge of what the net income was, would be a 
potent weapon in the hands of the enemies of the 
industry. 

Net Loss—Section 206 of the act of 1924 provides 
that a net loss in the conduct of a business may be 
applied against income for the next two succeeding 
years. This step is an improvement over previous 
income-tax legislation. However, where the industry 
has a prolonged depression and where a company is in a 
formative period, two years-is too short a period and 
should be extended. 

Formality of adjustments—Section 1005 of the act of 
1924 provides that there shall be only one inspection of 
the taxpayer’s books, unless the taxpayer requests other- 
wise, or unless the commissioner, after investigation, 
notifies the taxpayer in writing that an additional 
inspection is necessary. In practice, even under the 
similar provision of the 1921 act, the Department has 
subjected the taxpayer to more than one examination. 
I have personal knowledge of this in some of the com- 
panies in which I am interested. This section should be 
amended so as to permit only one examination, unless 
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the .axpayer requests otherwise, or unless there is rea- 
son 0 believe that the first examination has been ren- 
dere inadequate by reason of fraud or concealment on 
the oart of the taxpayer. 

ne mere notice of the commissioner should not be 
sufficient to make an additional investigation permis- 
sible. This provision is virtually equivalent to permit- 
ting the Department itself to determine when it will do 
its work over again. Section 1006 provides that after a 
determination and assessment in any case, or acceptance 
of any abatement, credit or refund, “an agreement may 
be made in writing between the taxpayer and the com- 
missioner, with the approval of the Secretary, that such 
determination shall be final.” In practice it is compara- 
tively difficult for the taxpayer to obtain the benefit of 
this section. 

When such an agreement is requested the Department 
usually makes a re-examination of the taxpayer’s books, 
even though they have been considered closed. Attor- 

eys have the impression that the taxpayer runs a risk 
in asking for such an agreement. On the other hand, it 
is of the greatest importance to a taxpayer that he be 
assured within a reasonable time that his tax matters 
for any one year are closed and cannot be opened. This 
is particularly important where he is contemplating a 
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sale of his property and desires to assure the purchaser 
with respect to tax liability. 

A provision should be added to the law that whenever 
the government sends out a 60-day notice (as provided 
in section 274 of the Act) advising taxpayers of a de- 
ficiency in tax, it be precluded from claiming any 
greater tax and that upon an adjustment between the 
unit and the taxpayer after such a notice, whether 
there is an appeal to the board or not, the tax matters 
for that year be automatically closed with no power in 
the Department to reopen them, except upon a showing 
of actual fraud or concealment upon the part of the 
taxpayer. 

In other words, whenever there has been an adjust- 
ment for any one year between the taxpayer and the 
government, it should be considered final in the absence 
of fraud, even though no formal agreement has been 
signed. No injustice could be done the government, 
for the reason that it need make no financial adjust- 
ment until it has inspected the taxpayer’s books. On 
the other hand, such provision, coupled with shortening 
the time in which the government shall have to collect 
taxes, would greatly shorten the period of uncertainty 
as to taxes for past years, which is now so great a bur- 
den to taxpayers. 





High-Pressure Rock Dusting 
In Utah Coal Mines 


Use Water Lines, Pack Mules and Sledges to Convey 
Dust—Barriers Made Useless by 
Absorption of Moisture 


T CASTLE GATE No. 2 mine the height of the 

roadways makes high-pressure dusting essential 
and a larger quantity of dust has to be used, than in 
amine the roadways of which have a lesser perimeter. 
For this reason a 10x10-in. portable compressor giving 
a nozzle pressure of 70 lb. per square inch is used and 
about 3.5 lb. of rock dust is distributed per lineal foot. 
The limestone dust used is obtained from a cement com- 
pany which pulverizes the material to a fineness suited 
to the manufacture of cement. 

For reaching parts of the mine not equipped with 
electrical current, as well as to economize in the moving 
of the machine, the water lines are drained and 
blown out to free them of water and are then connected 
to the dusting machine. By this means dust has been 
delivered under sufficient pressure a distance of 3,600 
ft. down a 12-per cent pitch, using the 3-in. water line 
already in place. Roadways also have been dusted suc- 
cessfully 7,200 ft. from the compressor using a 4-in. 
waier line which lay up the slope from the compressor on 
a6 per cent average grade. It is purposed to station a 
12x!2-in. compressor in the power house at Castle Gate 
No. | for this purpose. About the Sunnyside dusting 
plant, where the same pressure system has been used 
Wit) a 10xi0-in. portable compressor, the following 
intvrmation is available: The air pipe leading from 
the -ompressor to the injection nozzle is 1 in. and the 
Pip from the injector to the dust line is 14 in., the 
no. e itself being 4 in. The pressure at the compressor 
Is lb., and the safety valve opens at 90 lb. At the 
Im) tor nozzle the pressure is 70 lb. A 12-ft. length 
or ‘in. pipe is used on the dust line. Where 20 ft. 
of © was employed the friction was excessive. Figur- 
Ing .5 Ib. of dust per sack, the machine throws dust 


at the rate of 15 lb. per minute. From 35 to 50 sacks 
of dust are used every eight hours depending on condi- 
tions. This will cover 700 to 1,500 ft. of entry with 
an average of 838 ft. per shift. 


WATER PIPES CONVEY DUST 


At this mine also water pipes have been used suc- 
cessfully for dust distribution. On an average, 3.4 Ib. 
of dust is used per lineal foot of entry, this figure 
includes the dust used in the crosscuts which are dusted 
as far back as the stoppings. Where difficulty was expe- 
rienced in reaching points in untracked airways dust 
was conveyed on pack mules and sleds. 











Cost of Dusting at Sunnyside, Utah 
Application 
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In the use of dust for the barriers in return airways 
the Utah Fuel Co. has found, says A. C. Watts, the 
chief engineer and geologist, that the unprotected dust 
will become so moist in three days’ time that it can 
be balled up in the hand and that no dust cloud is 
raised when dust barriers are tripped. Even when the 
dust is covered with brattice cloth the result is the 
same. 

Waxed paper, such as comes in powder boxes, was 
used for holding the dust. It prevented absorption of 
moisture for about 10 days. Dust was then placed in 
a cardboard detonator box with a tight lid. In two 
weeks the box was soggy with moisture and the dust 
on top would not form a dust: cloud, but the dust in 
the center of the box was dry. With dust costing $6.50 
to $7 per ton, the use of barriers in moist back entries 
becomes prohibitive. 





NEVER HAVING entered a coal barony himself, John L. 
Lewis is without sin and therefore yearns to cast out 
the first Stone. 
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Need of Accurate Coal Output Figures 
Again Emphasized 


COAL AGE 


News 


Of the Industry 


Industry Frequently Forced to Do Business in Dark—Shortage in 1920 
Greatly Exaggerated Because of Lack of Dependable Data— 
“Phony” Statistics Worse Than None 


By PAUL WooToN 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


The generally held opinion that it 
is imperative to have more coal statis- 
tics frequently has been reflected in 
this correspondence. Arguments for 
these statistics, when boiled down, are 
based on the inadvisability of attempt- 
ing to do business in the dark. The 
classic illustration of the need for more 
good statistics is reference to 1920, 
when a real shortage of coal was ex- 
aggerated greatly in the public mind. 
Had it been known at that time after 
the critical period, which was ended in 
June, that stocks were increasing 
steadily, the frenzied buyers might 
have realized that the emergency had 
passed. As it was they did not know 
that stocks were increasing and the 
disturbance of the market continued 
for months. In fact it reached its peak 
in October, when stocks had climbed to 
the level of comfort. 

The current issue of the Purchasor, 
the semi-monthly publication of the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, furnishes an illustration of a 
different kind of danger—the danger 
of inaccurate. statistics. Perhaps a 
better word would be “phony” statis- 
tics. Since late in 1922 the association 
periodical has carried a current survey 
of stocks and consumption of coal. 
The basis of the charts which are 
printed is not revealed. They are said 
to be constructed from returns from 
members of the association—a mem- 
bership which represents a _ buying 
power of many million tons of coal an- 
nually. 


Important Essential Missing 


An examination of the charts indi- 
cates that the consumption which they 
purport to show sometimes runs as 
high as 48,000,000 tons a month, or in 
other words, practically the total con- 
sumption of coal. An essential of the 
statistics—the number of firms report- 
ing—is omitted. On this point the as- 
sociation never has enlightened the 
public. 

The possible harm that such ex-parte 
statistics can do is illustrated by the 
latest report which covers the month 
of October. It states that from Oct. 1 
to Nov. 1 the stocks of industrial users 
increased 25,000,000 tons. The Pur- 


chasor is so sure of its data that it can 
tell you the exact number of tons in 
stock. The more cautious Geological 
Survey and Census Bureau,’ in their 
statements based on written replies 
from more than 5,000 consumers, never 
dare to claim an accuracy closer than 
two or three million tons, but the 
Purchasor has it figured down to the 
last ton. On Oct. 1 stocks are declared 
to be 52,468,725 net tons and on Nov. 1 
they are shown to be 77,754,068 net 
tons. In other words, in the brief 
space of thirty-one days there went 
into storage exactly 25,285,343 tons. 


Discrepancy Evident 


The coal trade was not aware of its 
extraordinary performance in October. 
The Purchasor tells the producers that 
they have mined coal enough in one 
month to put 25,000,000 tons into stor- 
age, besides meeting the current con- 
sumption. It is true that when the 
coal man looks at the Purchasor’s chart 
he is bound to be puzzled in figuring 
out how this could be because the total 
tonnage produced, according to the 
Purchasor, was only 55,000,000 tons, 
while the industries themselves (not 
including “coal consumed for industrial 
heating and consumed by the house- 
holder”) used about 35,000,000 tons. 
Such a discrepancy seems not to worry 
the Purchasor. An advance proof of 
the statistical article was sent to the 
National Coal Association. It was hur- 
ried back with the discrepancies noted. 
This communication was acknowledged 
with the statement that corrected 
proofs were being forwarded. The cor- 
rected proofs were not received and 
the Purchasor was printed with the 
original material unchanged. 

There is no inclination to question 
the good faith of the purchasing agents 
or their fuel committee. It must be 
admitted that they have had reason to 
complain against the service they have 
been given by the coal industry on 
occasions. But there is no getting 


around the fact that the circulation 
of much claims of sudden enormous 
additions to stocks have a most in- 
jurious effect on the coal operator. 
Prices already are below a living level. 

There was an addition to stocks in 
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What Illinois Miners Earn 


Those Illinois miners who worked 
during October averaged a weekly 
pay of $36.17 and in November, 
$29.78, according to the monthly 
report of the state Department of 
Labor. The same number of names 
appeared on the various mining 
company payrolls during both 
months. The average earnings of 
the miners thus dropped 10.6 per 
cent. The reported running time 
of the state dropped only 2 per cent 
from 49.4 per cent of full running 
time in October to 47.4 per cent in 
November. Therefore it could be 
deduced that Illinois miners for- 
tunate enough to have work are 
still able to buy gasoline for their 
motor cars. But the fact that sev- 
eral mines with big payrolls have 
worked almost continuously during 
those two months indicates that a 
considerable share of the total 
wages of the state have gone io a 
comparatively few men. The rest 
are in the same condition as the 
union miners in most other parts 
of the land. 











October. A brief study of the official 
data on production in the last stock 
report of the Geological Survey and 
the Bureau of the Census shows that 
the addition could not have been 25,- 
000,000 tons. It is entirely obvious 
that stocks were augmented by much 
less than 5,000,000 tons. The claim to 
25,000,000 tons is preposterous. It 
would mean an addition to stocks such 
as never have taken place before, even 
in periods of frenzied buying before a 
strike. 

The feeling at the National Coal 
Association is that the producers have 
a right to protest against any such 
rigging of the coal market to the ad- 
vantage of the buyer. Producers and 
consumers of coal alike are agreed 
that the trade needs figures on stocks 
more than any others, but it is re 
garded .as obvious that these figures 
should be compiled and published by 
a neutral agency that could have no 
interest in doctoring the results. 





In the Dec. 4 issue of Coal Age the 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents stated that the amount of hard 
and soft coal in storage in the bins 
of users in the United States and Can- 
ada as of Nov. 1 was 77,754,068 ne‘ 
tons, an increase of 25,285,343 tons 
over Oct. 1. These figures should be 
corrected to read 57,754,068 tons and 
5,285,343 tons respectively. 
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Spread of Central Heating 
Foreseen in Canada 


Central and district heating, having 
shown economies, probably will be 
adopted to an increasing extent in 
Canada, according to a report by the 
Dominion Fuel Board following a recent 
investigation. In addition to the saving 
effected by the substitution of low- 
grade fuels and refuse, other advan- 
tages are the elimination of smoke, 
dust and dirt, reduced fire risk, ease of 
regulation, uniformity of temperature, 
relief of street traffic from coal and 
ash haulage and appreciation in value 
of property. 

One of the essentials to success in 
district heating, the report points out, 
is density of load, and for this reason 
it cannot be successfully adopted in 
towns of less than 4,000 population, and 
if other conditions are not favorable, 
the minimum population for economic 
operation is 10,000. 

The cost of service can be lessened 
sometimes by combining the heating 
plant with a steam electric generating 
or an industrial plant. Even in the 
most efficient steam engines and steam 
turbine generators only 15 per cent of 
heat in the steam is utilized for heat- 
ing. At the district heating plant at 
North Battleford, Saskatchewan, for 
instance, exhaust steam from the mu- 
nicipally-owned steam electric gener- 
ating system is used for heating. 

The benefits to be derived by con- 
sumers, the report states, are not so 
much in cost as in increased conven- 
ience, cleanliness and relief from han- 
dling ashes. A great deal depends, it 
is pointed out, on the cost of fuel avail- 
able, but under ordinary conditions it 
has been generally established that to 
give the heating company a reasonable 
return a rate must be charged for 
dwellings in excess of the cost of fuel 
for individual heating. 

Among the interesting facts brought 
out by the inquiry is the fact that de- 
spite its hydro-electric power develop- 
ment the province of Ontario consumes 
60 per cent of the coal requirements of 
the whole Dominion. Another curious 
fact is that in spite of the difference in 
temperature coal consumption for heat- 
ing buildings in Canada is slightly less 
than in the northern United States. In 
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Coal Review Discontinue 


Coal Review, published weekly 
for several years by the National 
Coal Association, will be discon- 
tinued after the issue of Dec. 24, 
1924, and in its stead Saturday 
bulletins direct to the membership 
of the association will be resumed 
and news releases for Tuesdays, 
covering statistical, traffic and 
other information of the associa- 
tion, will be prepared for coal 
trade and other papers, according 
to announcement by Harry L. 
Gandy, executive secretary of the 
association. A monthly résumé of 
news will be furnished to monthly 
trade papers. 

“Coal Review was established in 
March, 1920,” says Mr. Gandy, 
“when there was urgent need for 
the publication of such a magazine 
by the National Coal Association. 
Conditions have changed, however, 
and, that need having passed, the 
executive committee decided the 
field would be thoroughly served 
by the other coal trade publica- 
tions. This change of associa- 
tion pplicy, it is believed, will result 
in a more intimate contact between 
the Washington office and the mem- 
bership, and in an _ increasingly 
helpful and friendly relationship 
between the association and the 
various trade and other papers. 

“C. B. Huntress, associate editor 
of Coal Review, will be director of 
information service for the asso- 
ciation and will be available to 
trade and other publications not 
only in respect to the weekly news 
release but for special articles and 
the covering of special events. The 
program of the association contem- 
plates a wide range of information 
service concerning the bituminous 
coal industry.” 











fact in the heating of dwellings it is 
appreciably less. This, it is stated, is 
due to better building construction and 
the use of double windows in Canada; 
to the greater use of hot water radia- 
tion and to the fact that Canadians 
are used to lower indoor temperatures 
than are people of the northern states. 





British Coal Industry 
Prosperous in 1923, 
Due Mainly to Ruhr Upset 


Owing mainly to the dislocation of 
production from the Ruhr coal field, 
1923 was a prosperous year for the 


British coal mining industry, states 
the third annual report of the British 
Secretary of Mines, recently issued. 
Output was higher than in any pre- 
vious year, except 1913; exports sur- 
passed even that “record” year; prices 
were good and earnings improved on 
the low level of the preceding year. 
Output in 1923 totaled 276,000,000 tons, 
compared with 249,666,666 tons in 1923 
and 287,500,000 tons in 1913. 
Employment during 1923 was good. 
At the beginning of the year only 4.5 
per cent of the insured coal miners 
were unemployed, and at the end the 
number had fallen to 2.4 per cent. 
This decline was reflected in the in- 
creased number of wage earners on 
colliery books. At the end of 1922 
they numbered 1,129,539, and a year 
later they totaled 1,184,786. Coal was 
wound at the pits on 277 days on the 
average, or 15 more than in 1922. 


Home Consumption Drops 


The prosperity of the export trade 
last year was chiefly attributable to the 
occupation of the Ruhr. Seventy-eight 
million tons of coal (excluding 1,485,- 
000 tons shipped to Irish Free State 
ports during April to December) and 
4,000,000 tons of coke were exported 
during the year, as compared with 
73,500,000 tons of coal and 1,250,000 
tons of coke exported in 1913, which 
was the highest level previously re- 
corded. The British home consumption 
of coal was less by 15,000,000 tons than 
in 1913, although the quantity available 
was 11,000,000 tons more than in 1922. 

In a long comparison of the results 
of the operation of the national wage 
agreement between the years 1922 and 
1923 the report shows that though 
there was an improvement last year 
in both the gross proceeds per ton and 
in “costs other than wages,” the aver- 
age increase in the actual wages paid 
was only about 2d. per ton, or 1d. per 
shift. 





West Virginia 
Coal Mining 
Institute 


With its spirits 
unruffled by the 
heavy technical diet 
which the program 
committee had pro- 
vided. However, it 


must be remem- 
bered that this was 
taken at “recess” 


when spirits bowed 
down by rock dust, 


pneumatic separa- 
tion and electrifica- 
tion of gaseous 
mines were let 
ioose to contem- 
plate less serious 


matters, 
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Coal Output in Canada Up : This Union State Increased 
In September, but Still New Stunt in Canada Its Coal Output 


Behind 5-Year Average 


Output of coal from Canada mines 
during September, 1924, according te 
a report by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, amounted to 902,595 net tons, 
an increase of 28 per cent over the 
tonnage for the previous month, but 35 
per cent below the average for the 
month for the past five years. The 
greatest increase was 132,000 tons in 
Alberta to a total of 265,000 tons for 
the month. The remaining provinces 
in order of their gains in output were 
Nova Scotia, up 66,000 tons to a total 
of 471,000 tons; New Brunswick, 6,000 
tons increase to 18,000 tons in all, and 
Saskatchewan, 1,000 tons more with 
17,000 tons output. British Columbia’s 
output declined from 137,000 tons to 
132,000 tons. 

Comparison of September and August 
figures covering the total importation 
of coal from the United States and 
Great Britain shows an increase of 1 
per cent. September imports amounted 
to 1,587,613 tons while in August 1,557,- 
141 tons was brought in. The Septem- 
ber importations this year were 11 per 
cent lower than the five-year average 
for the month. During the month 13,- 
620 tons was imported from Great Brit- 
ain. Total importation of coal for the 
nine months of 1924 was 12,165,436 
tons, or only 7 per cent below the pre- 
ceding five-year average for the period. 

The imports of anthracite for Sep- 
tember totalled 327,949 tons. This was 
slightly less than in August, and about 
1 per cent less than the five-year aver- 
age for the month. Anthracite im- 
ported from the United States 
amounted to 314,329 tons, while 13,620 
tons came from Great Britain. The 
total amount of anthracite imported 
during the nine months of 1924 was 
2,969,224 tons, a decrease of 8 per cent 
from the five-year average for this 


The formation by a vote of 290 
to 10 on Dec. 7 of a British Co- 
lumbia miners’ association by 
Crows Nest Pass Coal Co. men who 
quit the union represents an in- 
teresting experiment. The agree- 
ment between the men and the 
company, reported in Coal Age 
last week, calls for a wage 55 per 
cent above 1914 scale and slightly 
above that now paid on Vancouver 
Island. This means about $5.20 per 
day. Contract men are expected to 
earn about $8 a day. The new 
contract runs four years but the 
company agrees to increase wages 
if business justifies it. The com- 
pany’s mines have all been shut 
down because of lack of trade. 











increase of 636 tons above August; 
those from the western provinces 
amounted to 20,056 tons, a decrease 
of 8,698. tons below August. The cumu- 
lative exports for the year to date 
amounted to 537,551 tons or 64 per cent 
less than the five-year average. 

Computed from figures on output, 
imports and exports, the quantity of 
coal made available for consumption 
increased about 18 per cent above the 
figures for the previous month. During 
September the total was 2,434,855 tons 
as against 2,196,346 tons for August. 
In comparison with the five-year aver- 
age for the month, the September avail- 
able tonnage was lower by 19 per cent. 
The total coal made available for use 
in the first nine months of 1924 
amounted to 20,777,022 tons and for the 
twelve months ending Sept. 30 the total 
coal made available for consumption 
was 29,910,548 tons. 

The total number of men employed 
in the coal mines of Canada during 
September was 21,639, of whom 16,492 
worked underground and 5,147 on sur- 


Arkansas produced 204,240 tons more 
of coal during the fiscal year ending 
last June 30 than it yielded the previ 
ous year, according to the report of 
Jesse Redyard, state mine inspector. 
The 192 mines of the state, of which 
only 80 were active, raised a total] out- 
put of 1,298,791 tons. Of the inactive 
mines 63 were idle and 49 abandoned. Of 
the total, 101 are slopes, 44 are shafts, 
16 are strip pits and 1 is a drift mine. 
The underground mines are ventilated 
thus: 78 by exhaust fans, 31 by furnaces 
and 53 by natural ventilation. Men 
employed totaled 3,597, 95 of whom 
were hurt during the year. The pro- 
duction per fatality was 593,896 tons 
and per non-fatal accident, 12,503 tons. 





Seek Greater Safety in 
Hard Coal Mines 


Mine inspectors, representatives of 
the coal companies and representatives 
of the mine workers of the anthracite 
field will meet in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on 
Feb. 24, 1925, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing various methods of preventing 
and reducing fatalities and accidents in 
the hard coal mines. Officials of dis- 
tricts 1, 7 and 9 of the United Mine 
Workers will be invited to the meeting. 
A detailed program relating to subjects 
of importance to all engaged in the 
mining industry is being arranged. 
Among the papers to be read are “Falls 
of Roof,” “Accidents from Mine Cars,” 
“Premature Blasts,” “Exploding Gas” 
and “Mine Fires.” Several speakers 
of national repute will address the 
meeting. The meeting is being ar- 
ranged under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Safety Associations. S. D. War- 
riner will secure the representatives of 
the operators. 
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period. face, as compared with a total of 19,280 
The exports of Canadian coal for in August, of whom 14,682 worked Confirm Meyer and Campbell 
September were 13 per cent lower than underground and 4,598 on_ surface. The Senate on Dec. 10 confirmed the 
in August. The quantities were: Sep- The monthly production per man was nominations of Commissioners B. H. 
tember, 55,353 tons, and August, 63,415 41.7 tons for September as against 35.4 Meyer and J. B. Campbell, whose 
tons. Comparison of the September tons per man for August. During Sep- names had been sent by President 
exports with the preceding five-year tember the production per man-day Coolidge for reappointment as mem- | 
average showed a decrease of about 67 was 2.3 tons, as compared with 1.9 tons bers of the Interstate Commerce Com- ‘ 
per cent. Exports from the eastern in August. The tonnage lost was due mission. Their present terms expire 7 
provinces amounted to 35,297 tons, an largely to lack of orders in September. Dec. 31. 
{ 
° . e : 
Bituminous Coal Loaded Into Vessels at Lake Erie Ports : 
- ‘ ’ 
During Season to End of November | 
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(In Net Tons) 















; Ce — 9973 $< —_______1922-_____-~ 
Ports Railroads Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total Cargo Fuel Total 
" { Hocking Valley............ 6,531,303 194,032 6,725,335 5,003,169 150,612 5,153,781 3,195,480 91,530 3,287,010 } 
Toledo. .... | Big Fourt......... 57,298 138 SIAN | ees nia oe ae 
| N. Y. C.-Ohio Central Lines. 135,399 5,090 140,489 1,179,147 36,815 1,215,962 848,157 27,141 875,298 I 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 2,154,306 66,808 2,221,114 2,861,500 83,889 2,945,389 2,814,496 75,895 2,890,391 ‘ 
Sandusky... ... Pennsylvania... ; 4,152,278 125,120 4,277,398 3,005,405 95,418 3,100,823 2,695,899 97,303 2,793,202 
Huron......... Wheeling & Lake Erief..... 790,494 36,264 826,758 1,471,905 58,169 1,530,074 413,682 16,753 43,4 | 
Lorain......... Baltimore & Ohio..... 2,218,245 158,610 2,376,855 3,643,163 194,893 3,838,056 1,798,619 90,969 1,889, 5 
yee { Pennsylvania........ 1,412,762 175,782 1,588,544 1,850,573 198,975 2,049,548 1,024,802 91,394 1,116,1% ( 
er epgearnaaiatn BOD, s.asia'as ee 327,720 11,336 339,056 739,025 31,920 770,945 381,903 14,208 396, | 
Fairport....... Baltimore & Ohio... 550,702 84,394 635,096 880,389 80,118 960,507 + , 7 
Ashtabula. { New York Central... 868,915 112,296 981,211 3,322,902 253,537 3,576,439 1,472,339 86,792 1,559, | 
' *>** | Pennsylvania... .. 1,183,630 78,463 1,262,093 2,083,379 91,037 2,174,416 1,623,878 88,638 1,712,5 
Conneaut...... Bessemer & Lake Erie... 1,502,672 196,727 1,699,399 2,781,553 240,553 3,022,106 1,546,725 61,850 1,608, 5 
drie........... Pennsylvania... 684,669 85,802 770,471 717,240 93,489 810,729 198,110 70,383 268,4 
iE ce cr ee cree nce eal Coe 22,570,393 1,330,862 23,901,255 29,539,350 1,609,425 31,148,775 18,u14,090 t 
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Bair’s Annual Report 
Outlines Year’s Work 
Of Bureau of Mines 


Accidents in the coal mines of the 
United States, with their consequent 
train of deaths, injuries, and tremen- 
dous property losses, continue to be too 
frequent despite the results of modern 
research which have demonstrated 
clearly the principal causes and definite 
means of minimization of such acci- 
dents, Director H. Foster Bain of the 
Bureau of Mines points out in his annual 
report to the Secretary of the Interior. 

For the 13 years 1911 to 1923, in- 
clusive, the Bureau’s records show 
93,822 lives lost through all classes of 
accidents at bituminous mines in the 
United States. Explosions of gas and 
coal dust caused 3,185 deaths, or 13 per 
cent of the total. Most of the larger 
explosions were propagated through the 
mine workings by coal dust chiefly and 
therefore coal dust was responsible for 
the greater part of the loss of life. This 
extension of an explosion throughout a 
mine can be stopped even if all initial 
explosions are not prevented. 

Despite the general good will of 
miners, mine operators, state inspectors 
and manufacturers of explosives and 
machinery the tested recommendations 
of the Bureau have not been adopted in 
the mines as rapidly or as broadly as is 
necessary if the loss of lives is to be 
stopped, the report declares. Conse- 
quently, although there has been reai 
progress, as in the decreased loss of 
life due to accidents from explosives, 
the death rate from gas and dust ex- 
plosions is new as great as ever. One 
state, Utah, following a mine disaster 
that caused the loss of 171 lives, has 
adopted every practical tested method 
of preventing or limiting gas and dust 
explosions, and is having these methods 
introduced in the mines as rapidly as 
possible. An active campaign of field 
demonstrations is necessary to bring 
home to those in other states the danger 
that has become so familiar as to be 
frequently overlooked and to show 
that effective precautionary methods 
are known and available. 

The dominant features of the 
Bureau’s efforts during the year to in- 
crease safety in mining have been the 
development of international co-opera- 
tion with the Mines Department of 
Great Britain for research looking to 
the reduction of mine accidents; an 
intensive campaign for the adoption of 
rock dusting as a preventive of dis- 
astrous explosions in bituminous coal 
mines and an extensive study relative to 
the safe use of electricity in coal mihes. 

The Bureau of Mines considers that 
had the coal mines of the country in 
past years followed the principle of rock 
dusting the mines as a means of pre- 


Venting the spread of explosions many 
large mine disasters would not have 
occurred and hundreds of lives couid 
have been saved. In view of the large 
num! r of deaths from explosions dur- 
Ing .1d since 1922 the Bureau urges 
that ~he practice of rock dusting be 
adop' d as soon as practicable in all 
bitu». nous mines in which dust consti- 
tute hazard. 

B \ since its establishment the 
urs 


i has strongly urged the use of 
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Bed of Dried Up Waterway 


l Proves Coal Mine 


Although the prolonged period 
of dry weather has help the coal 
business in some localities it has 
proved the opposite in certain sec- 
tions of New Jersey near the 
abandoned Morris Canal. 

Persons living along it at Hack- 
ettstown and Port Murray made 
the discovery recently that the dry 
bed of the waterway contains tons 
of coal which dropped from passing 
barges in the years that mules 
towed craft down the canal. At 
some places boats must have over- 
turned, for mounds of coal have 
been found. 

News of the discovery spread 
rapidly, for scores of persons, some 
from as far away as ten miles, 
quickly began gathering up coal. 











“permissible” explosives in all coal 
mines where there is any hazard from 
gas and dust, and the amount of “per- 
missibles” used has steadily increased. 
However, while this increase has been 
steady, the replacement of other explo- 
sives by “permissibles” has not been as 
rapid as it should be, in view of the 
known effectiveness and greater secur- 
ity of ‘“‘permissibles.” 

During the fiscal year the Bureau 
studied the possibilities of radio as a 
means of establishing communication 
between miners trapped underground 
following mine fires and explosions and 
rescue parties on the surface. The re- 
sults give some promise of the possible 
development of a satisfactory system of 
communication through what is known 
as line-radio, which utilizes metal pip- 
ing, wiring, car tracks and other per- 
manent metal equipment as carriers for 
the voice. 

A lignite carbonizer recently designed 
by the Bureau after extensive inves- 
tigations should, it is believed, resuit 
in the ultimate solution of the tremen- 
dously important problem of economic 
utilization of the lignites of the North- 
west. These lignites comprise nearly 
one-third of the total solid fuel re- 
sources of the United States. 
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State Mine Inspector Wants 
Colorado Made Safer 


A new coal mining safety code for 
Colorado is embodied in a bill which 
James Dalrymple, state mine inspector, 


. has prepared for the next session of the 


Legislature. It follows along the lines 
laid down in the strict Utah state min- 
ing code adopted in that state after the 
Castlegate mine blast. Mr. Dalrymple 
would insist upon rock dusting and ade- 
quate sprinkling and would make a 
number of other safety practices com- 
pulsory. Incidentally he wants his own 
office and staff placed under ecivil- 
service regulations. 

The suggested legislation would re- 
quire that superintendents be held 
equally responsible with mine foreman 
for safe conditions underground; that 
all mine officials pass periodic examina- 
tions for competence; that coal-cutting 
and coal-loading machines be equipped 
with water lines to reduce dust; that 
open-flame lamps be barred; that every 
man entering a mine shall be searched 
for “intoxicating liquors, matches, 
pipes, cigars, cigarettes or any device 
for making lights or fire not authorized 
or approved”; that all shotfirers be 
certified, that they must always test for 
gas and never fire a shot in an atmos- 
phere where gas can be detected by a 
safety lamp; that no explosives be used 
except permissibles and the quantity 
per shot be limited and that all shot- 
holes be tamped to the mouth with clay 
or other incombustible. 


Dusting or Sprinkling Required 


Rock dusting would be required from 
mine openings to room necks, on all 
haulageways, aircourses and active 
entries, with dust barriers at strategic 
places. The law would give the in- 
spector power to shut down any mine 
which did not keep its dust in the mine 
up to the required safety proportion. 
But it would be permissible for mines 
which did not rock dust to maintain 
safety by sprinkling liberally through- 
out a mine so that its coal dust should 
at all times contain at least 30 per 
cent water by volume. 
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Special Man Trip at Gary No. 6 Mines 


This trip with cars covered with white duck for the occasion took the 


members of 


the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute into the mines to see the O’Toole cutting and 


loading machine. 
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Equal Opportunity for All in Business Is 
Aim of O. D. Young, Says Hoover 


More than 1,000 leading men in all 
fields of endeavor accorded a remark- 
able tribute to Owen D. Young, co- 
author and first administrator of the 
Dawes plan, at a dinner in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, Dec. 11. 
Among those who lauded Mr. Young 
for his part in the economic reconstruc- 
tion of Europe was Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, who spoke as 
follows: 

“The German reparations had become 
one of the world’s most dangerous in- 
heritances from the war. The sequent 
failures in its adjustment had poured 
an increasing stream of conflict into 
international life, carrying with it po- 
litical jeopardy and economic domoral- 
ization with its train of millions of 
unemployed and suffering. 

“The accomplishment of its settle- 
ment involved great economic ques- 
tions of production and distribution, of 
currency, of credit, of taxes, and of 
exchange. Solution has been found in 
denominations of money and goods, in 
the creation of complex agencies of 
finance and government. But there 
springs from the settlement something 
far greater than the denomination of 
these quantities and the working of 
this machinery of government. It has 
turned millions of men from discourage- 
ment to hope. It has revived the forces 
of courage and enterprise. It has done 
even more. It has defeated the forces 
of hate, and advanced the tide of peace 
in the hearts of men. 


Adjustment Is Far Reaching 


“While this adjustment primarily ad- 
vances the welfare of the nations of 
Europe, it reaches far afield in the 
world. Unemployment and suppressed 
production anywhere in the world are 
in the long view a world loss. This 
restoration of confidence and hope and 
enterprise, this restoration of com- 
merce, of productivity, and of employ- 
ment, this relief of suffering in a great 
nation, is a world asset. As a people 
we also participate in its blessings. 
Some part of our growing demand for 
labor, some part of the increased prices 
already realized by our sorely dis- 
tressed agriculture, have come from 
this restoration of economic vigor and 
hope in Europe. It is a great thing to 
have contributed so much to this 
achievement. 

“The wounds to our complex and in- 
tricate civilization from the war were 
so deep and so vital that many had 
despaired lest statesmanship would be 
unequal to their healing. Six years 
since the armistice seems a long time 
to those who live it and partake of 
its anxieties. Six years is a trifle in 
human history, and yet within it, one 
by one, these great problems of recon- 
struction have been solved. Surely in 
this new accomplishment for which we 
justly give tribute tonight we see again 
renewed confidence, hope and faith in 
human institutions. There are indeed 
many problems yet unsolved, but none 
of those before us are as dangerous to 
the restoration of civilization as those 





that have already been successfully met 
in these six years. 

“Some have doubted whether the 
enormous liabilities established under 
this settlement can be discharged. 
There are those who have contended 
that no great external contributions 
from one nation to another can be eco- 
nomically sustained. Without debating 
this question I may be permitted to 
offer one thought in this connection. 
The payments provided in such settle- 
ments must find their substance from 
production . and economic _ services 
rendered. These international obliga- 
tions are huge burdens, but in the 
course of years any burden shrinks in 
weight in proportion as the productivity 
of a nation grows. When the world 
keeps peace it doubles its international 
trade once in nearly every score of 
years. 

“The processes of industry and com- 
merce are the cells which heal the in- 
juries of the economic world. They 
cannot multiply in the noxious air of 
conflict and political uncertainty. The 
settlement to which our guest has con- 
tributed so much clears the atmosphere, 
and the magical multiplication of these 
cells will quickly provide the strength 
to meet the burdens—if the world keeps 
the peace. 

“But beyond even these special occa- 
sions of vivid public service, Mr. Young 
has made a still further contribution 
to American life—perhaps the greatest 
of all his contributions. That is in his 
display of the fine sense of the respon- 
sibility which today rests upon those 
who administer our largest industries. 


Would Preserve Initiative 


“Manufacture and distribution on a 
vast scale is the foundation of our high 
standard of living and the general com- 
fort of our people. It can be accom- 
plished in no other way than through 
the development of great units of pro- 
duction. With their development have 
come innumerable problems of public 
relationship and public responsibility. 
We are in fact today witnessing a rapid 
evolution and perhaps a silent revolu- 
tion in the relationship of great busi- 
ness to our social system. We are 
struggling to preserve the fundamen- 
tal stimulus of action, of initiative and 
competition, to hold open the avenues 
of opportunity. At the same time we 
are struggling to gain the benefits of 
co-operative action. 

“In this period of evolution nothing 
is more needed than clear vision of 
their public responsibilities on the part 
of our industrial leaders. For here is 
a triple trusteeship—a trusteeship to 
the owners who ultimately must be 
comprised from the savings of those 
who endeavor to provide security for 
their dependents and for their old age. 
These must have proper stimulative re- 
turn as a reward for their enterprise 
and their self-denial. There is the 
trusteeship for a vast body of em- 
ployees that they should have stability 
in employment and a sense of security 
for work conscientiously performed, 
that they should have a growing stand- 
ard of living and comfort, and full 
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Postponed Again 

Secretary McGinty of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission an- 
nounced last week that the com 
mission has decided to postpone 
further the effective date in the so- 
called assigned coal car case— 
Docket 12530. The order, which 
was to have become effective Dec. 
15, has now been deferred until 
Jan. 15, 1925. 











opportunities for recreation and edu- 
cation. 

“There is an equal trusteeship to the 
whole public who are served by the 
products of these enterprises. It is in 
the public interest that the product 
should be multiplied; should be given 
with every advantage of technical ex- 
cellence and service and upon the best 
terms which can be attained with due 
regard to the two other strong obliga- 
tions toward which our leaders must 
also look. This trusteeship goes even 
further. Constant gains to each group 
depend upon the elimination of waste 
and the constant development of science 
and invention, of increasingly more 
efficient organization. Beyond this 
again these organizations must be heid 
high in the business and ethical rela- 
tions by the character of their leaders. 
They must be conducted in a fine sense 
of non-interference with human rights. 

“T know of no responsibility larger 
than that imposed upon the headship of 
great industries, for from their leader- 
ship and their vision must come not 
only great contributions to our eco- 
nomic progress but upon it depend the 
solution of the many social problems 
which confront us. We have a real and 
growing measure of this sense through- 
out American industry. And Mr. Young 
has been the expression of this type 
of leadership. 

“There is one final thought to which 
I should like to give expression. Our 
friend and his colleagues in entering 
upon this mission to Europe, and in 
contributing so much to its high accom- 
plishment, occupied the unique position 
of private citizens. Mr. Young is 
honored tonight as a private citizen. 
Does this not illuminate the potency 
and possibilities of private citizenship 
in a real democracy? Here is a world 
service of sublime accomplishment 
rendered by individuals bearing none of 
the trappings of public office but who 
nevertheless were accepted as the rep- 
resentatives of the intelligence and in- 
stinct, good will and faith of the Ameri- 
can people—and represented it to the 
pride of their countrymen.” 


. 


New Haven R.R. Opens Bids 


Bids opened Dec. 15 by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. for 
360,000 to 410,000 gross tons of high- 
volatile run of mine bituminous coal, to 
be delivered in substantially equal 
monthly quantities between May 1, 
1925, and May 1, 1926, disclosed 
twenty-one tenders from twelve bidders. 
The quotations ranged from $4.80 to 
$5.50 per gross ton alongside, Boston. 
This is the second set of bids submitted, 
the first batch, opened Nov. 17, having 
been rejected. 
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By Large Mandrels Old Locomotive Motor 
Frames Are Made Like New 


Pittsburgh Coal Co. Brings All Worn Equipment up to Standard— 
Uses Mandrels to Fit All Types of Motors—Large 
Stock of Repaired Parts on Hand 


VERY MINE electrician or me- 

chanic concerned with the upkeep 
of old equipment knows the difficulties 
which arise when the motor cases of 
mine locomotive motors become worn so 
that the bearing housings and axle 
brasses do not fit properly. Such diffi- 
culties as arise can be overcome by the 
use of over-sized parts, however this is 
highly unsatisfactory because most of 
these over-sized parts are more ex- 
pensive and their use complicates the 
economical and expedient handling of 
repair work. 

Even though a mining. company has 
a lathe or boring mill large enough to 
accommodate a motor field frame it is 
dificult and time-consuming to set up 
the frame properly so that the machin- 
ing will be true. The Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. makes a practice of building all 
worn equipment up to standard and 
also has solved many of the difficulties 
of chucking. Mandrels to fit the vari- 
ous types of motors have been provided. 


FIVE MANDRELS USED 


Fig. 3 shows one of the five mandrels 
used at the company’s central shop at 
Library, Pa. By the use of shoes or 
liners one mandrel may be adapted to 
several sizes. The stock of five man- 
drels and several sets of shoes takes 


ready for machining, is pictured in Fig. 
2. This method of setting up the work 
ready for machining the fitting parts 
of the bearing housing requires but a 
short time and also obviates any chance 
of error in centering. 

The method of repairing worn bear- 
ing fits, is interesting. It is done by 
bushing the worn part, the bushing 
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Fig. 2—Motor Frame Set Up in the Lathe Ready for Work 


The use of the mandrel on which a locomotive motor frame is clamped reduces the 
work of setting up the frame in the lathe to a fraction of that necessary were it to be 


chucked, and makes it easy to center the piece. 
The bushing is then bored to factory standard. 


ready for a ring bushing. 


care of all the sizes of locomotive mo- 
tors that the company uses. 

A large motor field frame clamped on 
to a mandrel and swung in a lathe 

















Fig. 1—Part of the Group of Spare Motors in the Storeroom 
‘then the motor of a mine locomotive gets into bad condition a repaired motor is 


Ss 


ot out from the shop and the damaged one returned for repairs. 


After the motor is 


Overhauled and any badly worn parts built up to standard, this motor goes into stock. 








The end of the frame has been bored 


being fastened in place by electric 
welding. This process requires that the 
frame be machined twice, once to bore 
out the worn part ready for the bush- 
ing and again to bore out the bushing 
te true center. This same procedure is 
followed in repairing worn axle boxes 
so that the standard size brasses can 
be used, but in this case the machining 
is done by a jig, in a horizontal boring 
mill. In the background of Fig. 1, can 
be seen on the ends of two motor cases, 
how the bushings are welded in place. 


MANY Motors REPAIRED 


An idea of the extent of this kind of 
work which is being done in the Library 
shops may be gained from the photo- 
graph, Fig. 1. This is only part of a 
group of locomotive motors which have 
been repaired and have been placed in 
the stock room adjacent to the shop. 
Albert Hasson, shop superintendent, ex- 
plained that these motor cases are 
complete with field coils, and as all 
parts are standard, they can be sent 
on short notice to any of the mines in 
exchange for frames which have given 
trouble and are to be sent to the shop 
for repair. 

Such work as this cannot be done 
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Fig. 3—Mandrel Used for Swinging Motor Case in Lathe 


In the foreground is one of the five mandrels used in the central repair shop of the 


Pittsburgh Coal Co., Library, Pa. 
two motor field frames which have been 
inserted and fastened by electric welding. 


economically anywhere else than at or 
near the mines; the cost of handling 
and shipping motor frames to distant 
points is prohibitive. Just as soon as 


Just back of the mandrel can be seen the ends of 


repaired. A large ring bushing has been 


other companies start this kind of re- 
pair service for their electric equipment 
they will begin to reduce the number 
of armature burnouts. 





Simple Shear and Bender 
For Chute Plates 


A handy little tool used about the 
shop is the combination punch and 
shear pictured in Fig. 1. The stand is 
a home-made affair. Some pipe, some 

















Fig. 1—Boltless Stand 


Here is the home-made stand upon 
which is mounted the punch and shear. 
The frame structure was welded together 
in a short time. 





angle iron, bars, and a welding outfit 
were the only material necessary. Two 
pieces of pipe were cut to length, then 
heated and flattened for a short dis- 
tance in the middle. They were bent 
so that when placed in position the 
legs had a good, stable spread. The 
two pipes were held in this position, 
properly spaced at the top, with refer- 
ence to bolt holes already cut, and 
shear punch mounted. Thus a strong 
base was made in about an hour. 

The apparatus partly shown in 
Fig. 2 is a home-made sheet bending 
machine which will make any internal 
angle from 30 to 130 deg., and is the 
product of the ingenuity of the man- 
agers of this sheet metal shop and the 
flexibility of welding processes. The 
shop had received a rush order for 
some rectangular tanks. Neat bends 
must be made in wide sheets. Inquiry 
was made for a sheet bender, but it 





could not be delivered for three weeks. 
This was almost as long as the time 
allowed for delivery of the tanks. 

In this dilemma it was decided to 
make a bending machine at home. 
After about two days’ intermittent 
work, the machine illustrated was pro- 
duced. It consists of three 6x63-in. 
angles mounted on a welded pipe frame. 
The sides of the angle legs, which come 
in contact with the sheet, are faced. 

The back or base angle is welded to 
the frame; the top angle closed to 30 
deg. and suspended in vertical bars at 
each end. That is to say, a bolt is 
secured in a piece welded into each end 
of the angle. This bolt passes through 
a slotted hole in a vertical bar at- 
tached to the pipe frame, and ends in a 
disk to which a handle is fastened. 
This disk also has a pin set in it off 
center, which projects into the vertical 
bar and acts as a fulcrum. Thus, when 
the handle is moved, the angle is lifted 
or lowered to pass or lock a sheet be- 
tween it and the base angle. 

The third or bending angle is hinged 
back to back with the base angle. It 
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is trussed, as shown in the illustra 


vn, 
and is equipped with handles by w: ich 
it can be rotated. 

The bending apparatus is show» in 
position ready for the insertion o* a 
sheet. When the line of bend is dire: tly 


above the heel of the base angle, the 
upper one is lowered and clamped down 
to the sheet, then the bending angle is 
swung up until the required bend has 
been made.—Oxy-Acetylene Tips. 

















Fig. 2—Welded Parts for Bender 


All mining plants at some time or an- 
other must replace chutes or screens. Some 
think it is difficult to shape sheet-iron, but 
here is a machine made at the mines which 
makes the work easy. 





Fan Exhaust Supplies Heat 
For Wash Water 


At the O’Gara No. 12 mine near Har- 
risburg, Ill., exhaust steam from the 
steam-driven fan is used to heat the 
wash water in the bath house. 

The complete housing and airway of 
the fan is constructed of concrete. At 
the end of the fanhouse is a large steel 
tank into which the exhaust from the 
steam engine discharges. Water, sup- 
plied from a reservoir nearby, circu- 
lates through this tank and is thus 
warmed. The heated water is then con- 
ducted to the wash room. 

The method of heating is similar to 
that used in many boiler plants for 
heating feed water. Fans, being the 
most continuously operated machines 
around a coal mine plant, consume 
much power and therefore savings 
effected by devices attached to fans 
quickly mount into large figures. 






























































Water-Heating Tank Conserves Wasted Energy 


Wash water for the bathhouse is heated at the O’Gara No. 12 plant by the exhau 


from the fan engine. 
tinuously. 


Warm water is always available because the fan operates con 
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Seasonal Lull Hits Bituminous Coal Market; 
Caution Marks Anthracite Trade 


Snappy weather throughout a large portion of the 
Middle West has injected some much needed vim into the 
steam coal business of that locality though domestic 
demand is somewhat slow when considered in relation 
to output. Trade in the Southwest also shows some 
improvement with a dip in the temperature. Little of 
outstanding interest marks the trade in other sections, 
which is of a spotty character, varying from minor 
gains at Pittsburgh to sagging tendencies in Kentucky. 
Indifference seems to be the attitude in Ohio, Atlantic 
seaboard and New England markets. On the whole the 
industry apparently is suffering from a seasonal lull 
that seldom fails to appear at this time of the year. The 
real unsettling element, of course, is the closing of lake 
navigation. 

About the only feature of strength in the market is 
in screenings, which are in somewhat limited supply 
with consequent firmness in price tendency. The dearth 
is not due to any growth in demand, however, but is 
merely the natural corollary of the curtailed call for 
lump. Monthly government surveys of industrial con- 
ditions continue to show increased employment in most 
sections, save in New England, where the situation is 
not changing much. 


Moderate Demand for Anthracite 


Demand for hard coal is marked by extreme caution, 
orders being fitful and in small lots. Yards are well 
stocked except for stove, the call for which is so steady 
that some operators are breaking down egg to keep 
pace with the demand for the more popular size. Chest- 
nut also is quite strong, in some instances commanding 
the same price as stove. Egg and pea are in difficulty, 
however, some producers sending pea to storage piles. 


Steam sizes are rather quiet, especially buckwheat 
No. 1; rice and barley are somewhat more active. With 
the falling off in demand it is probable that but for 
the curtailment of output by outlaw strikes there would 
be a softening in independent prices. 

Within the last few weeks more than 5,000 mine work- 
ers have sailed from New York for their native lands 
to spend the holiday season and in many instances the 
entire winter months. It is expected that before the 
year ends the number will have been increased to nearly 
10,000 mine workers and their families. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal has 
taken another tumble, standing on Dec. 15 at 169, the 
corresponding price for which is $2.04, compared with 
171 and $2.07 respectively for the preceding two weeks. 


Hampton Roads Dumpings Heavy 


Another marked increase in activity took place at 
Hampton Roads, dumpings of coal for all accounts dur- 
ing the week ended Dec. 11 totaling 479,099 net tons, 
surpassing the high mark of the previous week by 
43,377 tons. 

Bituminous coal production advanced substantially 
during the week ended Dec. 6, when, according to the 
Geological Survey, 10,612,000 net tons was produced. 
This was an increase of 972,000 tons—as shown by re- 
vised figures—over the preceding week, when opera- 
tions were curtailed by the observance of Thanksgiving 
Day. Incidentally this was the fourth consecutive week 
in which output exceeded that of the corresponding 
week of last year. Anthracite output also turned up- 
ward after the holiday, the total for the week ended 
Dec. 6 being 1,814,000 net tons, compared with 1,611,000 
tons during the previous week. 
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a aacaat Estimates of Production 
‘ 4 Nag Vi Ne 1922-1923 (Net Tons) 
eae LEN NN Ae LY BITUMINGSS 
dae +7 ee Vy aDane, PLEA Nov, 22... cad 10,160,000 10,559,000 
ives RP LL ee | Nowe 22ers Sgg08 2.640.000 
q * J y OG. OCD)... wecccaces ’ ’ ’ 
F S24 1925 b \\es-1924.)\ V Ma | Daily average. 1,638,000 1,769,000 
5+ —_ 7 BS Cal. yr. to date (c).. 514,200,000 433,797,000 
ATIN GE AY - \ Daily av. todate.... 1,791,000 —‘1,510,000 
B > L aes & \ ANTHRACITE 
- 7 s PT YTS | SA EET 2,031,000 ‘1,827,000 
Bote pee Be @? Viarane | Steam 
er ee se cheek eae . ’ , ’ ’ 
E | Vyv922-/925 Cal. yr. to date (c)... 87,952,000 84,652,000 
P Ax COKE 
N ae i I, cstect pial 245,000 158,000 
)) va VERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION OF oT Sees 265,000 173,000 
y 4 { {OFTURINOUS COAL | |_| Cal. yr. to date (c)... 17,150,000 8,938,000 
(FROM WEEKLY aerort OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY (a) Revised since last report. (b) Subject to 
revision. (c) Minus one day’s production to 
al 4 4S! “—_"" gi of ng ? a ay ” equalize number of days in the two years. 
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Midwest Screenings Stiffen 


Slow domestic demand in proportion to the available pro- 
duction has caused a strengthening of the steam market in 
the Midwest. Central Illinois fine coal has advanced to 
$1.75, which gives it an edge over the higher grade southern 
Illinois screenings because of its short rate to the great 
consuming market in Chicago. Southern Illinois 13-in. coal 
brings an average of $1.60 and 2-in. about $1.75. 

The weather throughout the central region is snappy, 
running to bluster, but this has induced very little domestic 
business in most territories, at the same time increasing the 
tendency to produce coal. This combination has nearly 
broken down circulars on lump and egg, but hope for im- 
mediate cold weather staved off this calamity. The unset- 
tled freight rate situation from the East to the Northwest 
causes a good deal of uncertainty in the market for Illinois 
and Indiana coal in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Southern Illinois egg is hard to move and nut is worse, 
and the poor working time in the last couple of weeks has 
put all mines behind on their screening business. Mines 
that had been getting two and three days a week are doing 
better now, but they are piling up coal hoping for a cold 
wave. Strip mines continue to do well. Cars are plentiful, 
movement good and railroad tonnage fairly good. In the 
Duquoin-Jackson County field conditions are somewhat simi- 
lar to those in the Carterville district excepting that coal 
is not moving as freely and working time is not as good. 
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The quietness that has prevailed in the Mt. Olive field 
was broken this week with the movement of domestic coal. 
Some of this is moving to the Northwest and some locally, 
while steam is moving to Chicago. In the Standard field 
there is little activity. A little coal is always moving but 
large volumes are on hand and prices are about cost or be 
low. Mines are getting from one to three days a week. 
Railroad tonnage is light and pessimism covers the field. 
The only thing in this district that shows any change is 
screenings, which range from $1.10 to $1.25. 

In St. Louis a little cold weather and a little more de- 
mand, principally for the middle grades of coal, is all that 
can be reported. There is practically no demand for an- 
thracite or smokeless and coke is just a trifle better. Cold 
weather, of course, forces the poorer classes to buy coal 
and this usually is Standard, but this business is not in the 
volume that would be expected. Dealers’ yards are all 
loaded. Local wagonload steam is good. The trucking of 
coal over the Free Bridge from East St. Louis is now under 
way in order to overcome a 45c. differential rate in the 
freight rate of coal from East St. Louis. This movement 
is still small but threatens to grow. 


Kentucky Prices Sag 


Last week saw the weakest coal market in many weeks in 
Louisville, demand being light and offerings heavy. Screen- 
ings are holding firmly due to reduced production of pre- 
pared sizes in both fields. The small prepared sizes that 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F.O.B. Mines 


Market Dec. 17 Dec. 1 Dec. 8 Dec. 15 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1923 1924 1924 1924T 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus $3.35 $4.10 $4.10 $4.00@$4.25 
Smokeless mine run...... Columbus 2.10 2.00 2.00 1.75@ 2.25 
Smokeless screenings... . . Columbus 256 64.25) «61.25 «(ee 1.55 
Smokeless lump.......... Chicago... .. 3.35 3.85 3.85 3.75@ 4.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Chicago... .. 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Smokeless lump.......... Cincinnati... 3.10 4.00 3.85 38.50@ 4.00 
Smokeless mine run...... Cincinnati... 2.00 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Smok screenings... . . Cincinnati... 1.50 .95 .95 1.10@ 1.25 
*Smokeless mine run..... Boston...... 4.40 4.25 4.10 4.00@ 4.25 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 1.90 1.95 2.00 1.70@ 2.265 
Cambria mine run....... Oston...... 2.39 2.3% 2.3% 2.48 2.3 
Somerset mine run....... Boston...... 2.15 2.05 2.15 1.85@ 2.40 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. New York... 3.00 2.80 2.80 2.65@ 2.95 
Pool | (Navy 5": Philadelphia.. 2.95 2.70 2.70 2.50@ 2.90 
Pool | (Navy Standard).. Baltimore.... .... 2.30 2.30 2.10@ 2.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). New York... 2.25 2.10 2.05 1.90@ 2.25 
Pool 9 (Super. Low vor . Philadelphia.. 2.35 2.15 2.15 1.95@ 2.35 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.25 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.80 
Pool 10 (H Gr.Low Vol.).. New York... 2.00 1.80 1.80 1.65@ 2.05 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.)., Philadelphia. 1.85 Re 1.75 1.65@ 1.90 
Pool 10 (H.Gr.Low Vol.).. Baltimore..... 2.20 1.55 1.55 1.50@ 1.65 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.65 1.45 1.45 1.35@ 1.60 
Poo] 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore..... 1.90 1.45 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 
High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.65 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and eet Philadelphia. 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.40@ 1.60 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. Baltimore.... 1.85 1.45 1.45 1.40@ 1.50 
Pittsburgh se’d gas....... Pittsburgh... 2.55 2.40 2.40 2.30@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh gas mine run.. Pittsburgh... 2.25 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.). Pittsburgh... 2.05 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.15@ 1.25 
Kanawha lump.......... Columbus.... 2.85 2.30 2.30 2.10@ 2.50 
Kanawha mine run....... Columbus.... 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.45@ 1.65 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... > .90 .90 80@ 1.00 
SS eae Cincinnati... 2.85 2.85 2.60 1.99@ 2.50 
W. Va. gas mine run..... Cincinnati... 1.60 1.45 1.45 1.40@ 1.65 
W. Va. steam mine run... Cincinnati... 1.60 1.45 1.45 1.80@ 1.50 
W. Va. screenings........ Cincinnati... .80 1.00 1.00 .80@ 1.10 
Hocking lump........... Columbus.... 2.90 2.55 2.55 2.35@ 2.75 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 1.85 1.60 1.60 1.50@ 1.75 
Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... 1.15 . 80 . 80 .75@ .90 
Pitts. No. 8lump........ Cleveland.... 2.45 2.40 2.45 2.00@ 2.85 
Pitts. No. 8 mine run..... Cleveland.... 1.95 1.85 1.85 1.85@ 1.90 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... -1.60 1.20 1.20 1.25@ 1.50 


Market Dec. 17 Dec. 1 Dee. 8 Dee. 15 

Midwest Quoted 1923 1924 1924 1924+ 
Franklin, Ill. lump... .... Chicago..... $3.60 $3.35 $3.35 $3.00@$3.50 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... 2.39 2.35 2.3. 2.23350 2.9 
Franklin, Ill. screenings... Chicago... .. 1.80 1.45 1.50 1.50@ 1.75 
Central, Ill. tump........ Chicago. .... 3.00 2.85 2.85 2.75@ 3.0 
Central, Ill. mine run..... Chicago 2.0 2:20 2.2 2. be 25 
Central, Ill. screenings.... Chicago..... 1.50. 1.30 1.35 1801.23 
Ind. 4th Vein lump...... Chicago..... 3.25 3.10 3.10 3.00@ 3.25 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2:68 2:35. 2:35 2.6232: 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings.. Chicago. me 61.550«(OU8.55l U1. 1S 
Ind. 5th Vein ump...... Chicago..... pwn . Baap 2.73 2.50@ 3.00 
Ind. 5th Vein mine run... Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00@ 2.25 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings.. Chicago..... 1.50 1.20 1.30 Iv25@ 1.35 
Mt. Olive lump.......... St. Louis.. 3.10 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Mt. Olive mine run...... St. Louis.. 250 «42:35 2.35 2:250 2.2 
Mt. Olive screenings... .. St. Louis.. 1.75 1.10 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 
Standard lump.......... St. Louis 20> «62.95 06«6- 2:95 2:49 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis 1.95 ° 1.95 1:95. ie 2:08 
Standard screenings... ... St. Louis. 35 6061.65 « 1.85) | 1 eee 1.15 
West Ky. lump.......... Louisville 3.00 2.85 2.60 2.25@ 2.50 
West Ky. mine run...... Louisville 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.85@ 1.75 
West Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.15 .90 1.10 1.00@ 1.25 
West Ky. lump.......... Chicago..... 2.85 2.75 2.60 2.25@ 2.50 
West Ky. mine run...... Chicago..... 1.75 1.55 1.55 1.40@ 1.70 

South and Southweat 
Big Seam lump.......... Birmingham... 3.85 3.10 3.10 2.50@ 3.25 
Big Seam mine run....... Birmingham.. 1.95 1.70 1.70 1.50@ 1.75 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham... 2.35 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
S. S. By. wiep.. «2.52... Chicago..... 3.10 2.79 2:79 2.50@ 2.75 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Chicago..... 1.85 1.60 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 
(fe Sa ee Louisville.... 3.10 3.00 2.85 2.50@ 2.7 
8. E. Ky. mine run....... Louisville... 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.35@ 1.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 1.15 .90 .95 85@ 1.10 
ee OR ae Cincinnati... 2.85 2.75 2.85 2%.00@ 2.75 
S. E. Ky. mine run....... Cincinnati... 1.55 1.50 13> 25@ 1.75 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati... 1.00 1.00 05 .75@ 1.10 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.50@ 5.00 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City.. 3.25 3.35 3.10 2.75@ 3.25 
Kansas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.00 2.30 2.30 2.25@ 2.35 


* Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
t+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 

















Market Freight Dec. 17, 1923 —~ oe Dec. 8, 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 

SN ons onic Re $2.34 $8.50@ 10.00 SSPOIDUR Ee: 6 asvenesasake tie > ins gana atone 3 $8.00@$9. 25 
eee. Philadelphia........ 1 ee RR eS a ee See S| a oes 9.15 
eae: New York... bis 2.34 9.85@10.50 8.75@ 9.25 $8.25@$8.75 8.75@ 9.25 $8. 25@$8.75 8.75@ 9.25 
aa Philadelphia........ 2.39 85@ 12.20 8.75@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 9.45@ 9.75 8.80@ 9.25 
Egg... CRED. 5 6c veces 5.06 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 8.17@ 8.25 8.15@ 8.20 8.17@ 8.40 8.08 
Stove. New York......... 2.34 9.85@11.00 8.75@ 9.25 10.00@ 10.50 9.00@ 9.50 10.00@ 10.50 9.00@ 9.50 
Stove. Philadelphia........ 2.39 9.85@12.20 8.90@ 9.25 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 10.10@10.75 9.15@ 9.50 
Stove. | ae 5.06 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 8.63@ 8.75 8.50@ 8.64 8.80@ 9.00 8.53@ 8 65 
Chestnut. New ZOrk......... 2.34 9.85@11.00 8.75@ 9.25 10.00@ 10.50 8.75@ 9.40 10.00@ 10.50 8.75@ 9.40 
Chestnut. Philadelphia 2.39 9.85@12.20 8.90@ 9.25 10.00@ 10.75 9.25@ 9.40 10.00@10.75 9.25@ 9.40 
Chest rut, Chicago*.......... 5.06 9.60@ 12.50 8.00@ 8.35 8.26@ 8.40 8.44@ 8.60 8.61@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.41 
| A SS New ork. ple aea’ 2.22 6.00@ 7.25 6.15@ 6.65 4.75@ 5.50 5.509@ 6.00 4.75@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.00 
ee ae Philadelphia........ 2.14 6.35@ 7.50 6.35@ 6.60 5.75@ 6.00 6.90 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 
SR aS Nee 4.79 6.00@ 6.75 5.40@ 6.05 5.13@ 5.45 5.36@ 6.20 5.36@ 5.75 5.36@ 5.95 
Buckwheat No. 1..... New York. ee eh b's 2.22 2.00@ 3.00 3.50 2.25@ 2.75 3.00@ 3.15 2.00@ 2.50 3.00@ 3.15 
Buckwheat No. 1..... Philadelphia 2.14 2.25@ 3.50 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.0 2.50@ 3.00 3.00 
Ss ceonccschv cen New York... ...... 2.22 1.35@ 2.25 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.00@ 2.25 1.75@ 2:00  2.00@ 2.25 
 cicbennsxckeune Philadelphia... ..... 2.14 1.75@ 2.50 2.50 2.00@ 2.25 2.25 2.00@ 2.25 ye | 
EINE New Yor Sik 6a he 2.22 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 
ere P elp! 2.14 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
eee | ee 2.22 1.25@ 1.45 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 1.40@ 1.60 1.60 


® Net tons, f.o.b. mines. + Advances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index of Spot Prices of Bituminous Coal F.0O.B. Mines 





C 1924 1923 

Dec. 15 Dec. 8 Dec.1 Dec. 17 
ONE, ok ta aay 6 winch a aller alle st 169 171 171 18 
Weighted average price ...... $2.04 $2.07 $2.07 $2.19 


This diagram shows the relative, not the actual, prices on four- 
teen coals, representative of nearly 90 per cent of the bituminous 
output of the United States, weighted first with respect to the 
proportions each of slack, prepared and run-of-mine normally 
shipped, and second, with respect to the tonnage of each normally 
produced. The average thus obtained was compared with the 
average for the twelve months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the 
manner adopted in the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke; 
1913-1918,” published by the Geological Survey and the War 
Industries Board. 





are moving for steam use are holding fairly well, but block, 
egg and lump are all weaker. Considerable distress coal is 
in various markets and a lot of “no bill” coal is on track in 
the coal fields, and some operators who have overproduced 
are on the verge of shutting down. Others are offering 
ridiculously low figures in an effort to force movement. 

_ There is much undercutting of circulars. For instance, 
it is reported that some of the large producers in western 
Kentucky were so overloaded with unsold coal within the 
past few days that in some instances 6-in. block was shipped 
on high grade mine run orders at $1.75 a ton, and mine 
run in some instances was shipped on nut and slack orders. 
The block market while quoted at $2.25@$2.50 is weak as 
a result of block being offered as low as $2@$2.25. Lump 
ls offered at the latter figure, but egg has been in better 
demand and is quoted at $2.10@$2.35, with nut at $1.50@ 
$1.85 and mine run, $1.35@$1.75. Screenings are $1@$1.25. 
_in eastern Kentucky a few specialty coals are quoted at 
$3@ $3.25 and perhaps higher, but the block market is 
$2.50@$2.75 on good grades, with lump $2.25@$2.50; egg, 
$1.75@$2.15; nut, $1.60@$1.90; mine run, $1.35@$1.60 and 
screenings, 85c.@$1.10. 


Northwest Trade Is Fair 


‘avigation, as far as coal is concerned, closed officially 
Dec. 10 at the Head-of-the-Lakes. In all, 30 cargoes arrived 
during the last week, of which one was hard coal. In the 
rece:pts were several cargoes of Pocahontas, which puts 
this coal again on the Duluth market. Official figures of 


vie pts during November show that 1,186,790 tons of soft 


57,434 tons of hard were received. This brings the 
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receipts for the season up until Nov. 30 to 1,264,705 tons 
of hard coal and 7,541,453 tens of soft coal. 

Stocks on docks at present are estimated at 7,500,000 
tons of soft coal and about 800,000 tons of hard coal. The 
normal consumption between now and the opening of navi- 
gation usually is about 5,000,000 tons of soft coal. . Figur- 
ing this way, there will be plenty of soft on the docks at 
the opening of navigation. The anthracite outlook is far 
from bright, as consumers are burning anything but hard 
coal. Shipments from the docks last month were the heaviest 
in two years. In all 28,755 cars went out as against 26,415 
in October, and 27,696 in July, 1922, which was the largest 
previous month. Docks are working overtime and some of 
them on Sunday. 

Movement of coal from the docks in Milwaukee is only 
fair. The weather has spurred consumers a little, but 
there will be no rush for fuel until real winter cold waves 
send the temperature down to zero and below. Four car- 
goes of coal are now upward bound for Milwaukee. Their 
arrival will mark the close of the season for cargo coal. 
The receipts for December up to and including the 10th 
were 28,900 tons of anthracite and 85,668 tons of bitumi- 
nous coal—a total of 114,568 tons. The receipts for the 
season up to the 10th were 805,862 tons of anthracite and 
2,587,023 tons of bituminous coal—3,392,885 tons in all. 
The receipts of cargo coal in 1923, up to Dec. 11, when the 
season closed, totaled 966,224 tons of anthracite and 3,238,- 
722 tons of bituminous coal—4,204,946 tons in all. 


Western Trade Improves 


A little cold weather through Kansas and Oklahoma in 
the last week has reduced the surplus of domestic grades at 
the mines and has slightly improved operating time in the 
Southwest. But several weeks of cold will be necessary to 
bring production up to normal for this time of year. The 
improvement is not yet sufficient to eliminate shading. 

In Colorado the cold weather which has prevailed for the 
past several days has naturally stimulated the market, par- 
ticularly for lignite. There has been a slight improvement 
in the market for Colorado coals in Nebraska, Kansas and 
South Dakota. This has resulted in increased production 
and the mines are now operating at about 70 per cent. 

The prevailing prices on the lignite coals in northern 
Colorado are $3 for Weld County and $4.25 for Boulder 
County. Southern Colorado bituminous is $5.25 for lump, 
$4.25 for nut and $3.50 for pea (washed). Prices in the 
Dawson-Raton district, New Mexico, are: Domestic lump, 
$4.50; nut, $4; egg, $4.50; pea, $3.50. Coke prices for 
Dawson, New Mexico, are $6, $7.50 and $8.75; for Colo- 
rado (Minnequa Segunda), $6@$7.50. 

In spite of the heavy snowstorms in Utah working time 
at the mines has not increased appreciably, being still 
around 60 per cent of capacity. Stocks are much below 
normal. Dealers report a brisk demand for pea coal and 
slack for heating. All other sizes are in only fair demand. 
Railroads are taking very little coal now. Most of them 
are picking up their stocks. The metal industry continues 
to be the best industrial customer for coal. 


Spirits Flag in Ohio Markets 


Fairish winter weather has failed to revive the flagging 
spirits of the Cincinnati market. ‘Free coal” is becoming 
increasingly hard to move and a clutter of “no bill” cars at 
the yards of originating railways has added to the gloom. 
Retailers are inclined to hold off from purchases rather 
than carry such stocks in their inventories at the close of 
the year. Prices on bituminous have a broad range, one 
large West Virginia company w-th mines in Logan County 
having cut under $2, though specialized coals from Coal 
River, Elkhorn and Perry County are being sold as high 
as $4 a ton for domestic block and 4-in. lump. Egg is a 
drug on the market, but mine run shows slight price varia- 
tion. Nut and slack and smaller sizes of resultant also 
hold up well. The smokeless market is suffering from 
inertia following the closing of the lakes. River business is 
booming with the stage holding at a good depth. 

Trade at Columbus continues spotty. Domestic business 
is still slow due to continued unfavorable weather in many 
localities. Retail stocks are generally heavy and dealers 
are slow in placing orders. Many are making extremely 
low quotations to reduce stocks. The so-called fancy grades 
are in best demand, although the edge is off the Pocahontas 
market. Steam business is dull and featureless. Consider- 
able demurrage coal, particularly in Toledo and Detroit, 
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has affected the Columbus market. Reserves are good and 
in some cases consumers are using these in preference to 
buying on the market. Overproduction of steam grades 
appears to be the main factor. 

At Cleveland there is a scarcity of slack and nut-and- 
slack, which have stiffened 5c. to 15c. per ton during the 
week. Apparently many steam consumers failed to lay in 
reserves in these grades when the supply was plentiful, 
consequently, with the production of lump considerably off 
and the demand for slack stronger at this season of the 
year than is ordinarily the case, it is freely predicted that 
spot prices on these grades will continue to advance. In- 
quiries from steam consumers, other than for these grades, 
continue to be negligible because of hand-to-mouth buying. 


Nominal Gain in Pittsburgh Market 


The Pittsburgh market shows a slight gain in tonnage 
turnover and slightly increased irregularity in prices, but 
broadly speaking there is no substantial change. Small lot 
inquiries in the spot market are more numerous but prices 
are not quotably changed except that steam slack now 
brings $1.10@$1.20 against a flat price of $1.10 formerly 
quoted. The steel industry is running at a considerably 
better rate, but that does not seem to help steam coal. 

The stuation at Buffalo is not improving much, except 
that the feeling is better. Scarcity of slack has brought up 
the price about 20c., but that is merely because so little 
lump is selling that slack is scarce. There is some improve- 
ment in business generally and it looks as if by the first of 
the year the demand for soft coal would be considerably 
better. Non-union m‘nes are practically furnishing the coal. 
The lake trade is at an end, with shipments of 2,616,550 
tons, as against 2,907,320 tons the previous season. 


Only Casual Demand in New England 


The New England market shows little change. Steam 
coals are in ample supply and there is only casual demand 
for relatively small tonnages. Inquiry for spot shipment in 
cargo lots is light, and about the only opening for tide- 
water coal is for distribution inland from ports like Boston, 
Providence and Portland. The industrial situation does not 
improve, although there are textile and shoe manufacturers 
who look for better business early in 1925. Generally, the 
steam grade is dragging on the bottom with prices in most 
quarters at the lowest point of the year. 

At Hampton Roads there continue to be fresh accumula- 
tions that the agencies are canvassing this territory to sell- 
The range is $4@$4.25 per gross ton f.o.b. vessel for 
smokeless coals, the actual price depending upon mine origin 
and the reputation of the coal. 

All-rail from central Pennsylvania there is nothing more 
than the current moderate request that has been character- 
istic for several months and prices are on the same mini- 
mum bas's. Most of the tonnage coming forward by water 
from New York and Philadelphia piers is restricted to 
specialties, including coal for gas producing, the quantity 
of ordinary steam coal moving in these channels being 
very small. 

Prices on cars Boston at the rehandling wharves are 
waver ng from $4.25@$4.35 per gross ton. Those factors 
who lack unloading facilities of their own are hard put to 
it to dispose of current arrivals and at the same time keep 
coal coming forward. 


Lull in Atlantic Seaboard Markets 
; Buyers are taking but little interest in the coal market at 
New York, though a few days of seasonable temperatures 
last week did create a little better demand for spot coal. 
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There have been no changes in quotations. Operators and 
shippers continue to evince optimism that business and 
prices will be better after Jan. 1. More contracts are ex- 
pécted to be closed than were closed this year. Demand 


for tidewater coal is dull, but the tonnage coming forward 
is moving with little pressure. 

Wheels of industry at Philadelphia are going at a pretty 
fair speed, and while the average coal buyer is inclined to 
lessen purchases with the approaching end of the year, there 
is much new business being placed. The best demand is for 
the higher grades of Pennsylvania low volatiles. Gas slack 
is in limited supply. 

At Baltimore the demand for soft coal has continued 
about on the average of the past three or four months. 
Industrial buyers are taking in small quantities as needed. 
The export situation continues dull, although the first 12 
days of December showed a marked improvement over the 
corresponding period of November. 

Domestic trade is practically flat at Birmingham, await- 
ing weather favorable to renewed business in the wholesale 
line. There is no material change in the steam market 
over a week ago. Fairly heavy rains last week probably 
will enable hydro-electric power plants to curtail operation 
of steam standbys, which have been heavy consumers of 
coal during the long drought. Railroads and other contract 
consumers are taking a little more coal, but are said to be 
already fairly well stocked aga nst holiday interruption. 
Buying of commercial fuel is still restricted largely to im- 
mediate needs. 


Anthracite Trade Unsteady 


Unsteadiness characterized the anthracite market at New 
York last week. Orders were less plentiful and it was the 
belief in some offices that but for the outlaw strikes in the 
coal fields the lessened demand might have reduced inde- 
pendent prices. Stove coal continues to move steadily and 
the demand is so strong that several operators are breaking 
down egg in order to meet the demand for the smaller size. 
Chestnut is gaining strength and in several instances is 
quoted at the same price as stove size. Pea is troublesome 
to move and is being sent to storage by some operators. 
Buckwheat No. 1 is slow but rice and barley are fairly 
active. 

Philadelphia consumers are buying cautiously, as 90 per 
cent of all orders received are for single tons. Yards are 
well stocked except for nut, for which there is a steady call. 
There have been no further price increases. Egg and pea 
are causing trouble and steam sizes are rather slow. 

Hard coal men at Baltimore report only a moderate de- 
mand, mainly due to the remarkably open weather. Many 
consumers who ordinarily begin to run out of coal about 
this time are still running along on the light supplies 
already laid in. The exhibit of devices arranged to burn 
buckwheat coal is to open in a few days. 

Trade at Buffalo is as dependent on the weather as i! Is 
with winter going out and the prospect is that the trade will 
be in a slow-go-easy way all winter. There is talk of more 
advancing of price, supposed to be on account of the cost 
of the many strikes that have beset certain districts. but 
the consumer pays little attention to it. 
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Car Loadings, Surplusages and Shortag: 


Cars Loa — 


AllCars Cor: Cars 
Week ended Nov. 29, 1924... 878,631 033 
Prev’ dus week 1,010,122 | ed 
Week ended Dee. 1, 1923. 835,081 61 
——Surplus Cars——. ——Car Short sat 
All Cars Coal Cars 

Nov. 39, 1924.. 183,914 B2619 ....<e<% 
Nov. 22. 1924. 166,101 84,367. .... ; 
Nov. 30, 1923... 153,057 80,756 1,336 60 
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British Market Develops Strength; 


Idle Pits 


Renewed strength has appeared in 
the South Wales coal market, steady 
improvement and material reduction of 
stocks being in evidence. Several pits 
are resuming operations after three 
months of idleness. 

Interest is chiefly centered in busi- 
ness for the early part of next year. 
Most collieries are well booked over 
December, but January bookings are 
only moderate. There is a fair demand 
for large steams, and small steams 
have improved. 

Coal depot exporters have booked 
250,000 tons of second Admiralty large 
over 1925 at 25s. to 25s. 6d. f.o.b., and 
the Admiralty has placed contracts ag- 
gregating 350,000 tons of second and 
best large steams at from 26s. to 27s. 
The Egyptian State railways have con- 
tracted for 200,000 metrical tons of 
Monmouthshire large steams for de- 


Resume 


livery beginning January to May, at 
34s. 8d. to 34s. 11d. c.if. Alexandria 
has placed a contract for an equivalent 
amount at 24s. to 24s. 3d. f.o.b. 

The general tone of the Newcastle 
market has improved, general inquiry 
being quite satisfactory, especially for 
gas and steam coals. Best steams 
are now being sold ahead for delivery 
next year for 19s. f.o.b. Around 70,000 
tons of Durham gas coals have been 
sold to Italy and Sweden. Bunker 
coals are going better though they still 
glut the market. There is still con- 
siderable unemployment and _ short 
time. 

Production by British collieries in 
the week ended Nov. 29, a cable to 
Coal Age states, was 5,303,000 tons, 
according to official reports. This com- 
pares with 5,309,000 tons produced in 
the preceding week. 





Foreign Trade Lightens Dullness 
At Hampton Roads 


Business at Hampton Roads is dull, 
with demand for coastwise light and 
bunker trade only fair. A slight in- 
crease noted in foreign buying has 
proved a temporary stimulant. 

Many mines have reported that they 
are preparing to shut down for the 
holidays, and the trade at Hampton 
Roads expects little improvement in 
business until the new year. Domestic 
retail business is suffering from unu- 
sually warm weather. 





Sluggish Tendency Prevails in 
French Coal Market 


Inquiry for industrial fuels in the 
French coal market is slightly heavier 
while the house coal situation remains 
quiet. The mines, however, are ship- 
ping regularly on existing contracts. 
Because of lessened demand French im- 
porters are refusing any additional ton- 


On the other hand, arrivals from Great 
Britain are normal. 

With regard to German commercial 
coals, the high prices asked by the Coal 
Syndicate have curtailed French buy- 
ing. There are 5,000,000 tons of coal 
now lying in the Ruhr, and they will 
move only if the Germans quote reason- 
able prices. In order to find new out- 
lets, they are now facilitating pay- 
ments by allowing credit of three to six 
months. 

The wage convention now in force in 
the Nord and Pas-de-Calais mine will 
end Dec. 31, and the labor unions have 
appointed a subcommittee to take up 
the task of obtaining higher pay for the 
mine workers. 

From Nov. 16 to 22, France and Lux- 
emburg received 117,800 tons of in- 
demnity fuel, of which 36,600 tons was 
coal, 74,700 tons coke and 6,500 tons 
lignite briquets. Deliveries of Ruhr 
coke in November amounted to 174,138 
tons, an average of 5,800 tons a day, 
compared with 8,500 to 9,000 tons pre- 
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days of the current month were 39,046 
tons, a daily average of 13,000 tons. 
The price of indemnity coke is un- 
altered and presumably will remain so 
for some time. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
Dec. 13, 1924 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS 
For Argentina: 


Ital. Str. Adige, for Buenos Aires............ 9,275 
For Brazil: 
Br. Str. Avonmede, for Rio de Janeiro....... 6,057 
Fr. Str. Germaine L. D., for Rio de Janeiro... 6,119 
Br. Str. General Smuts, “for Rio de Janeiro.... 5,549 
For Canada: 
Nor. Str. Sisto, for Halifax................. 1,471 
Amer, Str, Melville Dollar, for Vancouver... . 507 
For Cuba: 
Nor. Str. Thorsal, for Havana............. 3,310 
Br. Str. Berwindmoor, for Havana........... 9,654 
‘For Italy: 
Ital. Str. Valsesia, for Porto Ferrajo. . .. 7,768 
Ital. Str. M. T. Cicerone, for Porto Ferrajo. .. 9,226 
For Porto Rico: 
Amer. Str. Lillian, for San Juan............. 4,877 
For Peru: 
Peru. Str. Amazonas, for Callao............. 2,681 
For West Indies: 
Br. Schr. Cutty Sark, for Kingston..... ft: 58 
Nor. Str. Fram, for Port of Spain........... 4,012 
For—— 
Dan. Str. Jan., for Puerto Tarafa (?)........ 2,641 
FROM PHILADELPHIA 
For Cuba: 
Nor. Str. Sagaland, for Havana...... _—_— 
Ger. Str. Rhon, for Havana......... — 
3r. Str. Stroma, for Havana........ ed 
For Nova Scotia: 
Br. Schr. Jean F. Anderson, for 
BEM G6 bicmais gda eee adaa ae. 6k os —_—_— 
FROM BALTIMORE 
For Egypt: 
Br. Str., Koranton, Alexandria.............. 8,091 
For Italy: 
Ital. str., Aster, Civita Vecchia...... 8,877 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 


N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Pt.: Dec. 4 Dec. 11 
Cars on hand., Caves 1,742 1,504 
Tons onhand....... ccsscce (Ohare 98,697 
Tons dumped for Wedlew.k. 147,162 181,958 


Tonnage waiting. . , 7 30,000 10,000 
Virginian Piers, Seu alls Pt.: 


Cars on han me 1,970 1,910 
Tonsonhand.............. P 125,150 130,550 
Tons dumped for week. . woe =» WEEZER) OR Eee 
Tonnage waiting. . ae 2,200 6,474 

C. & O. Piers, Newport Nowe: 
re 1,848 2,053 
my ee 84,125 92,893 
Tons dumped | for week cw aeidieas 125,889 130,539 
Tonnage waiting. . OE PE 15,715 4,50 

Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 

PIERS 
Dec. 6 Dee. 13t 
Pool 9, New York.... $4.75@$4.90 $4.75@ ” 90 
Pool 10, New York.... 4.40@ 4.65 4.40@ 4.65 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.20@ 4.45 4.20@ 4.45 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 4.90@ 5.25 4.9u@ 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.45@ 4.70 4 45@ 4.70 
Pool 11, Philadelphia. 4.30@ 4.50 4.30@ 4.50 
Pool 1, Hamp. oads. 4.15 4.15 
Pool yf Hamp. Roads. 4.00 4.10 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.00 4.00 
BUNKERS 

Pool 9, New York.... $5.00@$5.15 $5.00@$5.15 
Pool] 10, New York.... 4.65@ 4.90 4.65@ 4.90 
Pool 11, New York.... 4.50@ 4.70 4.50@ 4.70 
Pool 9, Philadelphia... 4.90@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.25 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 4.75@ 4.95 4.75@ 4.95 
Pool 11, Philadelphia... 4.50@ 4.70 4.50@ 4.70 
Pool 1, Hamp. Roads. 4.25 4.25 
Pool 2, Hamp. Roads. 4.10 4.15 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds. 4.10 4.10 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 
Quotations by Cable to Coal Aye 


Cardiff Dec. 6 Dec. 13T 
Admiralty, large 27s.@ 27s.6d. 27s.6d. 
Steam smalls... . 16s. 20s. 

Newcastle: : 
Best steams... .. 18s.9d.@ 19s. 18s.6d.@183.9d, 
Best gas.... 21s.6d.@ 22s.6d. 22s.@ 22s.6d. 
Best Bunkers. . 17s.6d.@ 19s. 17s.6d.@ 19s. 


tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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ALABAMA 


The Franklin Coal Mining Co. is con- 
structing a 400-ton Montgomery coal 
washery at its Powhatan No. 2 mine, in 
the western end of Jefferson County, 
which will give the company a capacity 
of 750 tons of washed coal per day from 
its two openings. 

Among increases in capital stock of 
corporations reported by the Secretary 
of State is the Union Coal Co., Walker 
County, $1,100,000. This increase in 
capital is in connection with the recent 
acquisition of about 15,000 acres of coal 
lands from the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co., by A. B. Aldridge, of Bir- 
mingham, and associates. An increase 
of $100,000 also is reported in the cap- 
ital stock of the Goodwin Coal Co., Inc. 
of Dora, Walker County. 





ILLINOIS 


Harry Tanner and Charles Law, of 
Pana, sold the Litchfield coal mine at 
Litchfield to John Puckett, of that city, 
for a reported price of $60,000. Temple 
McDonald, of Hillsboro, has been named 
manager and will reopen the mine at 
once. 


David Hagman and Grover Davis 
have formed a partnership to operate a 
new coal mine at Matherville. 


Two mines in Springfield have been 
opened within the last few days. Em- 
pire Mine No. 1, owned by the Illinois 
Coal Co., has been opened with a large 
force. This is the old Jones and Adams 
mine east of the fair grounds. The 
Spring Creek Coal Co.’s mine west of 
the city on the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western R.R. also has been opened with 
four hundred men working. A miners’ 
train is being operated by the B. & O. 
S. W., from Second and Madison 
Streets, Springfield, to the mine. More 
than one-half of the thirty mines in the 
Springfield district will be in operation 
with the opening of these two mines. 
At one time during the summer only 
one-third of the mines were in oper- 
ation. 


G. W. Bower and son of Monett, 
Mo., with a company of men, are pros- 
pecting for coal near Pinckneyville. 
They are drilling south of that town 
where they have found coal within 18 
ft. of the surface. They have forty 
tracts of forty acres each leased. 


Mine No. 5 of the Spring Valley Coal 
Co., at Dalzell, has been permanently 
closed and sealed. The work of dis- 
mantling the mine will be begun at 
once. This mine was sunk in 1899 and 
was for several years considered one 
of the best of the Spring Valley Coal 
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News Items 
From 


Field and Trade 


Co.’s mines. The mine was closed Feb. 
15, 1922, and since that time has been 
idle. The company also is closing its 
store at Spring Valley. 


The Gano Moore Coal Mining Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., is about to pur- 
chase the properties of the defunct 
Southern Gem Coal Corporation of 
Illinois for $2,000,000. The Philadel- 
phia concern is said to have made the 
offer, and its acceptance depends upon 
the sanction of the federal district 
court in East St. Louis. A bond issue 
of $1,175,000 and a miners’ payroll of 
$225,000 due more than a year ago are 
outstanding. There are various other 
claims against the properties totaling 
about double the $600,000 which would 
remain of the purchase price of $2,- 
000,000. 


IOWA 


The McCagg mine, east of Knoxville, 
has been closed, the last ton of coal 
being billed out to the Rock Island R.R., 
which has been one of the largest cus- 
tomers of the mine. The McCagg mine 
was one of the largest mines in Marion 
County, having employed as many as 
150 men, who made their homes in 
Knoxville and Flagler. 


KENTUCKY 


The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Cincinnati held that the U. S. District 
Court at Jackson erred in refusing the 
Fordson Coal Co. a restraining order 
against W. J. Maggard, sheriff of Leslie 
County, and ordered the lower court to 
issue a preliminary injunction. The 
coal company had sought and been re- 
fused a restraining order against the 
sheriff from collecting more than $11,- 
797 taxes on its tract of 80,951 acres 
of land in Leslie County. 


The Bulan Coal Co., Bulan, will soon 
begin erection of ten miners’ cottages. 


It is reported that a big coal merger 
is pending at Lexington for merging 
coal companies and coal properties in 
the Carrs Fork section of Eastern 
Kentucky. Companies mentioned as 
being interested in the deal are the 
Scuddy Coal Co., Montgomery Coal Co. 
and the Happy Coal Co. although 
President C. L. Ryley of the latter com- 
pany denies it. It is claimed that if the 
deal is made a paper manufacturing 
concern of Providence, R. I., will take 
the bulk of the mine output. 


Reports from the Whitesburg and 
Hazard districts of eastern Kentucky 
are to the effect that there has been a 
good deal of coal land leasing underway 
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and some new railroad construction is 
planned, one contract having recently 
been let. Much of the new development 
appears to be planned in the Carrs 
Fork Section above Vicco, on the Knott 
County border, according to reports. 
The fact that the Louisville & Nashville 
R.R. is to connect through that section 
with the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, 
giving outlet to the South Atlantic, will 
materially improve traffic facilities in 
the district and enable operators to 
move coal more freely in times of good 
demand. 


John W. Menzies, U. S. Court clerk 
at Covington, has gone to Prestonburg, 
in compliance with orders of federal 
court, as a special commissioner to sell 
the property, merchandise and equip- 
ment of the Liberty Coal Corporation 
in Floyd County. The sale follows the 
litigation in the case of T. H. Morris, 
trustee, against the Liberty Coal Cor- 
poration, which was filed in the federal 
court at Covington in November, 1922. 
The order of sale directs that the prop- 
erty shall not be sold for less than 
$52,500. The land is divided into four 
tracts, all of which are located on the 
left fork of Beaver Creek in Floyd 
County. 


MINNESOTA 


The Berwind Fuel Co. has started 
working on a third addition to its 
briquet plant at Superior, Wis. The 
addition will be ready in the spring. 
The necessity for increased capacity 
bears testimony to the popularity which 
this form of fuel has gained at the 
Head-of-the-Lakes. 


W. H. Godwin, vice-president of the 
Carnegie Coal & Dock Co., was at 
Duluth-Superior harbor last week, in- 
specting docks. He spoke most opti- 
mistically of the future, and said that 
he did not anticipate any great surplus 
of stocks in the spring. 


NEW YORK 


The Emergency Coal Board appointed 
by Governor Alfred E. Smith last year 
issued a report last week in which it 
assured consumers of coal that the coal 
situation is encouraging and that the 
supply is plentiful. “Information 10 
our possession,” said the board, “leads 
us to believe that there will be an 
ample supply during the coming wit- 
ter. Should any emergency arise the 
committee stands ready to take com- 
mand.” The board members are Gen- 
eral Charles W. Berry, George Eltz and 
Health Commissioner Monaghan. 
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OHIO 


With no opposition all officers of 
the Ohio district of the United Mine 
Workers have been elected for the com- 
ing year. They are Lee Hail, presi- 
dent; G. W. Savage, secretary, and 
William Roy, vice-president. 

John H. Eagleson, a Columbus at- 
torney, has been named receiver for the 
Starr-Jackson Mining Co. upon the ap- 
plication of Adam Penman, who 
claimed a debt against the company. 
The concern has been operating a 
small mine near Logan, in the Jackson 
field. Offices in Columbus had been 
discontinued for some time. 

While the date has not been definitely 
fixed, the court has decided that the 
assets of the Maynard Coal Co., of 
Columbus, which has been in the hands 
of receivers for about a year, will be 
sold at auction about Jan. 5 next. Re- 
ceivers Williams S. Harman and Frank 
L. Stein have been instructed to adver- 
tise the properties when the date is 
definitely fixed. The assets consist of 
working mines in the Pomeroy field in 
Ohio and in the Hazard field in Ken- 
tucky. 

Operations have been resumed again 
at the Webb mine of the Cambria Col- 
lieries Co., south of Bellaire, employing 
about 600 men. It had been idle since 
about the middle of July owing to a dis- 
agreement between the miners and the 
company. At a recent meeting of the 
members of Local Union No. 1840 terms 
of the company were agreed to and 
men were immediately ordered out to 
work. During the time the mine was 
in idleness a good deal of machinery 
and equipment was added. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Unofficial returns from the biennial 
election of District No. 5, United Mine 
Workers (Pittsburgh) indicate the re- 
election of President P. T. Fagan, Vice- 
President W. J. Patton, Secretary- 
Treasurer William Hargest and all 
other officials seeking re-election. 


Charles O’Neill, secretary of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association, in a letter to the opera- 
tors throughout the district, announces 
that no further action has been taken 
looking to an adjustment of the wage 
scale. Mr. O’Neil points out that with 
the resumption of work at a number of 
important operations where there are 
large unions which have repudiated the 
scale and allowed the men to return 
to work on the 1917 basis the situation 
will gradually adjust itself. He says 
the pressure of the movement among 
the miners who are without employ- 
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ment or money to support their famil- 
ies will bring about the solution of the 
problems facing the operators. 


John Brophy, president of District 
No. 2, United Mine Workers (central 
Pennsylvania), with headquarters in 
Clearfield, was re-elected to that office 
at an election conducted throughout 
the district on Dec. 9. He had no op- 
position. The name of George Bassett, 
who had been nominated, did not ap- 
pear on the official ticket. Richard 
Gilbert, secretary-treasurer, who has 
held that post for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, was re-elected without opposition. 
James Mark, the present vice-presi- 
dent, also was re-elected, he being 
the only one of the three with opposi- 
tion. 

Thirty employees of the Ebensburg 
Coal Co. at Colver, Cambria County, 
have organized to take the course in 
mining offered by Pennsylvania State 
College. W. G. Duncan, of the college 
mining department, organized the 
class, and the instructor in mining will 
be F. M. Maloy, while Thomas Brown 
will be the instructor in electrical 
work. The students will be awarded 
mine foreman certificates if they suc- 
cessfully complete the course. 


The Shipman Koal Co., of Shamokin, 
has just closed a deal for the lease of 
a virgin tract at Maysville Park. The 
same firm is said to be dickering with 
the Lehigh Valley company for a lease 
on a tract close to the former’s present 
operations, a royalty proposition having 
been suggested. 


Local No. 4716, United Mine Workers, 
at Lilly, Cambria County, at a recent 
meeting adopted a resolution indorsing 
the action of the district officers in re- 
fusing to acquiesce in solicitations of 
the operators for a reduction in wages. 
The resolution sets forth that the local 
union believes that a _ reduction of 
wages is not the remedy for slack work. 


James West, Sr., has just purchased 
45 acres of coal in Luzerne township 
from the Superior Connellsvi'le Coal & 
Coke Co. for $77,514. Al! mining 
rights go with the sale of the land. 
The coal is said to be Pittsburgh 9 ft. 
coal. George Whyel is president of the 
— and transacted the deal with 

est. 


Isaac Taylor, of Uniontown, is in 
the Presbyterian Hospital at Pitts- 
burgh recovering from the amputation 
of his left leg above the knee on 
Friday, Dec. 5, on account of hardening 
of the arteries. He withstood the 
operation very well, especially consider- 
ing his advanced age. 


According to a report from Shamokin 
a deal is under way which will give the 
Madeira-Hill Coal Co. a lease on a 
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valuable portion of a tract owned by 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. between 
Johnson City and Kulptown. This 
tract is said to possess some of the 
richest seams in the anthracite region. 


As a result of the decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court upholding the 
constitutionality of the Pennsylvania 
anthracite tax, the state treasury will 
receive approximately $6,000,000, held 
up by the litigation. In his biennial 
estimate of the expected revenues for 
the coming two-year appropriation pe- 
riod, Auditor General Samuel S. Lewis 
has figured $12,000,000 as the revenue 
from the coal tax, or $6,000,000 a year. 
The sum which will now be received 
has been included in his estimate which 
will guide the Legislature in making 
its appropriations during the coming 
winter. 


The State Workmen’s Insurance 
Board has authorized a dividend of 
15 per cent in addition to the 10 per 
cent differential allowed in compen- 
sation insurance written with the state 
fund. The state fund has issued 8,500 
new policies during the present year. 
The total reserve of the fund set aside 
to pay claims to injured workmen and 
to dependents of deceased employees 
of policyholders in the fund is $3,140,- 
661. This amount, the board an- 
nounced, is exclusive of claim payments 
already made. During the past seven 
years the fund has accumulated a sur- 
plus amounting to $2,362,609. 





UTAH 


D. D. Muir, Jr., general manager of 
the United States Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., has been made vice- 
president and general manager of the 
United States Fuel Co., a subsidiary of 
the first-named corporation. This pro- 
motion comes to Mr. Muir but a com- 
paratively short time after he was 


named second vice-president of the 
United States Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Co. 


The National Coal Co., headed by F. 
A. Sweet, C. N. Strevell, C. T. Worley, 
George A. Storrs and George S. Payne, 
all of Salt Lake City, has petitioned 
the Public Utilities Commission for 
authority to construct 13 miles of rail- 
road to connect the coal properties in 
the Gordon Creek Canyon district with 
the Utah Railway two miles south of 
Helper. The company proposes to build 
10.627 miles of main line beginning at 
station 753 on the Utah Railway and 
extending in a northwesterly direction. 
At Coal Creek, according to the plans 
submitted to the commission, one branch 
would extend 1.375 miles into the Coal 
Creek district, while the main line 
would continue for a few miles, where 
a branch 0.527 mile long would extend 
in a northwesterly direction to open up 
the Right Ford properties. Another 
branch would extend 0.546 mile into 
the Bryner Canyon district. Applica- 
tions covering the necessary rights of 
way have already been filed with the 
U. S. Land Office. It is set forth that 
thousands of acres of new coal lands 
would be opened by the branch line. 
The proposed line is to be a coal road 
exclusively. If permission to construct 
the line is granted the work will be 
commenced at once, it is stated. 
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VIRGINIA 


The Island Creek Coal Co., of West 
Virginia, is preparing to open a branch 
office in Norfolk within a short time. 
No announcement has been made as to 
who will take charge. 


The Fort Dearborn Coal Co., has 
changed its name to the Fort Dear- 
born Fuel Co., Inc., authorization hav- 
ing been given by the State Corpora- 
tion Commission this week for the 
change. C. Henry Harman is presi- 
dent of the company and W. G. Brin- 
son is in charge of the Norfolk branch. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Permission has been granted to the 
Preston Smokeless Coal Co. to increase 
its capital stock from $75,000 to 
$100,000. 


Plans have been matured by the 
Gauley Mountain Coal Co. to develop a 
tract of 4,000 acres of coal land on 
Maple Meadow Fork of Coal River, in 
Raleigh County, which in recent tests 
by diamond drill showed the existence 
of the Beckley seam of smokeless coal. 
The Hewitt and other New York inter- 
ests own the Gauley Mountain Coal Co., 
of which R. H. Morriss, of Ansted, is 
the resident manager. 


Five coal tracts in the Liberty district 
of Ohio County were purchased early in 
December by S. A. Williams from Lee 
Grossman and others for $42,500. Coal 
and farm property on the Middle Wheel- 
ing Creek road at the same time was 
acquired by three Elm Grove men for 
$36,000, the coal purchased being in the 
Pittsburgh vein. 


The Coalfield Fuel Co. and the West 
Virginia Eagle Coal Co. announce the 
removal of their offices from the Vir- 
ginian Land Bank Building, Charles- 
ton, to their mines at Boncar, Fayette 
County. 

Deputy sheriffs and state police have 
arrested 16 men charged with con- 
spiracy to blow up the tipple of the 
New England Fuel & Transportation 
Co. at Grant Town. Some of the men 
have been released under bond of $1,000 
for the next term of the grand jury. 
The arrests were made by Sheriff John 
D. Charlton of Marion County upon in- 
formation received from passengers on 
a street car running between Fairmont 
and Fairview who say they heard 16 
men discussing the alleged plot to dyna- 
mite the tipple. 


Fire at the plant of the Donald Coal 
Co. at Stollings, early in December, 
destroyed seven miners’ dwellings and 
made six families homeless. None of 
the plant buildings, however, was dam- 
aged by the fire. 


Whatever may be the outcome of 
court proceedings in southern West Vir- 
ginia believed to be indirectly related 
to the question of unionizing the mines 
in certain fields where there has been no 
organization, mine owners in the Kan- 
awha field are still proceeding against 
union miners occupying company 
houses. A large number of deputy 


sheriffs have been engaged for the last 
week in evicting striking miners, 35 
families having been ousted from the 
houses of the Bellemont Coal Co. at 
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Crown Hill and about 66 families from 
the houses of the Campbells Creek Coal 
Co. on Campbells Creek. Both com- 
panies declined to sign an agreement 
with the union and have made arrange- 
ments to operate non-union. 


Fire early in December at the plant 
of the Guyan Mining Co. at Wilbur 
caused a loss of approximately $150,- 
000, partly covered by insurance. The 
headhouse, tipple, conveyor and much 
other outside plant equipment was 
totally destroyed, forcing a suspension 
of operations for the time being. It is 
believed that the plant will be rebuilt 
just as soon as possible though just 
what the plans of the company are has 
not been stated by the general office at 
Cincinnati. 


The Island Creek Coal Co. has de- 
clared an extra $1 a share on the com- 
mon stock, besides the regular quarterly 
dividend of $2, both payable Jan. 1 to 
stockholders of record Dec. 19. Three 
months ago a similar extra dividend 
was declared. The regular quarterly 
14 per cent on the preferreed also was 
declared. It is payable on the same 
dates as the common dividends. 


CANADA 


T. W. Scott, chief engineer for the 
Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), Ltd., 
has been appointed assistant superin- 
tendent for the Cadomin Coal Co., Al- 
berta. Fellow members of the Canadian 
Collieries staff tendered Mr. Scott a 
dinner and presented him with a Brun- 
ton pocket transit. 


The Campbell Commission, appointed 
by the federal government under the 
Combines Investigation Act, which has 
been sitting at Winnipeg for some time 
to inquire into dealings of the Winni- 
peg Coal Dealers Association, will con- 
tinue its sittings at Brandon, Manitoba; 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; and Calgary, 
Alberta. 


The Rothwell Coal Co., Avon Coal 
Co., Harvey Welton and Welton & Hen- 
derson Co. have submitted a petition to 
Sir Henry W. Thornton, general man- 
ager of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, asking that a spur line of that 
system be built to the southern mining 
area at the Grand Lake coal fields. It 
was promised that consideration would 
be given this matter. There is a spur 
line in the southern area but it is from 
the Grand Lake Coal & Ry. line. Re- 
cently the Canadian National built a 
spur line extending from the transcon- 
tinental line across Canada from Monc- 
ton to Prince Rupert, connecting with 
the new northern area developed in the 
Grand Lake territory. W. B. Evans, 
manager of the Rothwell Coal Co., pre- 
sented the petition. 


Nearly one thousand miners of the 
Edmonton District Miners’ Federa- 
tion have joined the Central Council of 
the Canadian Labor Party following a 
mass meeting held recently at Beverly. 


Reports from the Drumheller field, 
Alberta, indicate that production has 
reached a high level, no less than 322 
cars passing over the Canadian Na- 
tional Ry. weigh scales in one day re- 
cently. The mines are striving to fill 
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their back orders, but cold wea: 
has deluged them with more busin: <s 
and the prospects are that it will | 
some time before they are back to 
normal. The total shipments for || 
week ending Nov. 22 were 1,862 crs, 
as compared with 1,688 cars in the ; 
vious week. 


W. H. Sutherland, provincial Mi) 
ter of Public Works, has announc 
that the government has set aside 
$15,000 to be used for road work in 
the Fernie district, which is to be 
started at once, with a view to reliey- 
ing distress among the miners thrown 
out of work by the closing of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co.’s Coal Creek 
collieries. Charles Stewart, Federal 
Minister of Labor, who had been asked 
by the provincial government to co- 
operate in finding work to relieve the 
distressed miners, has stated that his 
department cannot do anything. 


According to figures just made public 
at Ottawa, there have been 145,000 tons 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
coal shipped into Central Canada under 
the system of bounties amounting to 
50c. per ton, established by the Domin- 
ion Government on Sept. 2. Of this 
quantity 28,000 tons went to Ontario 
and 117,000 tons to Quebec. 


is- 


ed 








New Companies 





Wilputte Coke Oven Corporation, Louis 
Wilputte, president, Augusta, Me., chartered 
under Maine laws, has filed a certificate 
of statement and designation in the office 
of the Secretary of State at Albany, N. Y., 
to enable the corporation to do business 
in New York State. The corporation will 
manufacture coke and gas products and is 
capitalized at 1,000 shares of no par value. 
The New York office is 469 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


The Texas Coal & Mining Co. has been 
incorporated in Eagle Pass, Texas, with a 
capital stock of $50,000, by C. W. Settle, 
R. E. Doty and T. J. Evers. 


The Lincoln Coal Co., with a _ capital 
stock of $50,000 has been organized in Erie 
by James Brennan, P. H. Powers, Thomas 
P. Morgan and T, Woodbury. It is under- 
stood the new company will take over and 
operate a mine, but the directors will not 
reveal their plans. 


The Kansas State Charter Board recently 
granted a charter to the South End Coal 
& Mining Co., of Mineral, Kan. The in- 
corporators were Dug Murphy, George 
Dixon, Tom Young, Bert Hardesty and Joe 
Frye, all of Mineral. The company is em- 
ploying forty men in its mine south of 
Mineral, and expects to increase its pay- 
roll soon. The mine, which formerly was 
operated by the Smith Coal Co., was 
abandoned several years ago because of 
faults, but a year ago the men responsible 
for the new company cleaned up, and since 
breaking through the fault have been oper- 
ating it profitably. 


A charter was granted recently to the 
Englevale Coal Co. of Frontenac, Kan., by 
the Kansas State Charter Board. The com- 
pany, incorporated at $100,000, has for its 
president J. S. Patton, and §S. I. Patton is 
its secretary. The announced purpose of 
the company is to separate the Patton prop- 
erties near Englevale from the Patton Coal 
& Mining Co. which operates near 
Frontenac. 


The Rodgers-Elkhorn Coal Co., capital 
$50,009, was formed recently for develop- 
ment on 1,000 acres of coal property in the 
Shelby Creek section of the Pike County 
border, in eastern Kentucky. T. T., T. ©. 
and G. E. Rodgers, all of Cincinnati, are 
the men behind the new organization. 


A state charter has been issued at Harr s- 
burg, Pa., to the Hickory Run Coal C»., 
Wilkes-Barre, with a capital stock of $2 .- 
000. The purpose of the company is .0 
mine and ship coal, and the incorporato’s 
are: Nat D. Stevens, Tunkhannock, P:., 
treasurer; W. D. Phelps, Forty Fort, P2., 
and H. M. Reber, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Raise in Coke Rates Denied 


|. was reported from Washington on 
Dec 8 that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had refused to approve the 
proposal of several railroads to in- 
crease freight rates on coke from $2.59 
to $2.90 a ton in car lots from Ken- 
tucky, Virginia and Tennessee produc- 
ing points to Cincinnati, Covington, 
Newport and vicinity adjacent to Cin- 
cinnati. 





Association Activities 





The Montreal Coal Association, Inc., has 
been organized by the wholesale and retail 
coal dealers of Montreal with the object of 
putting a stop to malpractices in the trade, 
more especially the giving of short weight. 
The association has obtained a provincial 
charter of incorporation. The following 
officers were elected: President, R. J. Buck, 
president of the George Hall Co., of Can- 
ada; vice-president, Emile Cool; secretary, 
directors, L. Z. Cohen, L. E. 


Barrett L. T. Vipard, D. L. Campbell, 
H. Aird, J. O. Labreoque, J. O. Charlevois, 
c. E. F. Dumaresq and G. P. Morgan. The 
issociation has a membership of about 100, 
including nearly all the wholesalers and 


a large percentage of the retailers. 


R. C. Tway, of the R. C. Tway Coal Co., 
Louisville, operating mines in Harlan 
County, was re-elected president for the 
sixth consecutive term of the Harlan Coal 
Operators’ Association, at the annual 
meeting at Harlan, Ky., Nov. 19. B. W. 
Whitefield, Sr., of Harlan, was named 
vice-president, and E. R. Clayton, Harlan, 
re-elected secretary. The report of the as- 
sociation showed forty-three members, 
representing an investment of $25,000,000, 
and last year these members produced 3,- 
878,008 tons of coal. The Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. furnished a _ special train 
for a trip of inspection over the Harlan 
district in the afternoon for members and 
their families. The annual dinner was 
held in the evening, at which time Harry 
lL. Gandy, Washington, executive secretary 
of the National Coal Association, was the 
principal speaker. 








Publications Received 





Annual Report of Coal Mines, State of 
Alabama, 1923, Including 1922. statistics. 
Pp. 160; 6x9 in.; tables. 

Natural Gas in Alberta, by R. T. 
Klworthy, Mines Branch, Department ot 
Mines, Ottawa, Canada. Advance section 
report on Mines Branch investigations ot 


mineral resources and the mining industry 
during 1923. Pp. 35; 6x9 in.; tables. 


Permissible Explosive, Mining Equipment 
and Apparatus Approved Prior to Jan. 1, 
1924, by J. E. Crawshaw, L. C. Iisley, 
D. J. Parker and A. C. Fieldner, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. Technical 
paper 364. Pp. 30; 6x9 in.; tables. 


Seasonal in the Construction 
Industries: The Facts and Remedies. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 370 Seventh 
A\ New York City. Pp. 213, 6x9 in. 
Pr $2.50. Reports and recommenda- 
of a committee of the President’s 
C rence on unemployment, with a fore- 
W by Herbert Hoover. 


| ngineering in American Industry—The 
De. ‘opment of Industry in these United 
Ste -s during One Hundred and Twenty 
y by Conrad N. Lauer, McGraw-Hill 
R Co.. Ine., 370 Seventh Ave., New York 
o Pn. 96: 9x12 in.; illustrated. Price, 
g 


Operation 


The book presents in interesting 
by means of text, old pictures, 
historical and_ statistical 
of the growth of industry 


ie charts, 
di the story 
4 ngineering. 
_ ‘bor Relations in the Fairmont (W. 
Vi Bituminous Coal Field, by Boris Em- 
mM Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 
= , D. C. No. 361. Pp. 86; 6 x 9 in.; 
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Tentative Standards, 1924. 
for Testing Materials, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pp. 763; 6 x 9 _in.; il- 
lustrated. Price, $7 in paper and $8 in 
cloth binding. ‘Tentative standards for the 
following are given: Coal and coke, tim- 
ber, preservative coatings, insulating ma- 
terials, petroleum products and lubricants. 

The Organization and Functions of the 
Institute of Research of Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa. Circular No. 1. Pp. 19; 
6 x 9 in. Describes the organization and 
functions of the institute. 


Eye Hazards in Industrial Occupations, 
by Louis Resnick and Lewis H. Carris. 
The National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness, Inc., New York City. Pp. 
247: 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Price, paper 
bound, $1.50; fabrikoid, $2.50. A hand- 
book for safety engineers, safety inspectors, 
etc. 

Annual Report of the State Inspector of 
Coal Mines of Arkansas. Pp. 48; 6 x 9 
in.; tables. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Publication 2724. Pp. 554; 6 
x 9 in.; illustrated. Includes operations 
and condition of the institution for year 
ending June 30, 1922. 


Employee Representation Plan; Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., Madison Ave., New York 
City. Report No. 67. Pp. 26; 8x11 in. 
Summary and brief analysis of employee 
representation plans recently developed in 
American industry. 


A. 8. T. M. 
American Society 








Industrial Notes 





The Nordberg Manufacturing Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., which has for many years 
constructed hoists, oil engines and com- 
pressors, expects to enter in the business 
of manufacturing underground shoveling 
machines, a special department having 
been opened for that purpose. 


The Conveyors Corporation of America, 
Chicago, Ill., announce the appointment of 
Cc. S. Price, First National Bank Bldg., 
Hazleton, Pa., as its district representative 
for northeastern Pennsylvania. Associated 
with Mr. Price in the sale of the American 
steam jet ash conveyor is E. E. Elliott, who 
has had wide experience in steam jet ash 
disposal engineering. 
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Obituary 





T. S. Neel, aged 60, a prominent coal 
man of Johnstown, Pa., died suddenly at 
the home of his brother in Huntington, 
W. Va., early in December, while on a 


business trip. He is survived by his wife 
and two children of Johnstown, Pa., and 
two brothers, James Neel, of MHighcoal, 
W. Va., and W. S. Neel, of Huntington. 
Both of Mr. Neel’s brothers are engaged in 
the coal business. 


Thomas F. Kelly, of Coalport, one of the 
leading operators in the Clearfield district 
of central Pennsylvania, died at the Jef- 
ferson Hospital, in Philadelphia, Dec. 7, 
aged 51 years. He was head of the Irvona 
Coal & Coke Co. He is survived by his 
wife and nine children. Burial was made 
at Snow Shoe on Dec. 10. 











Coming Meetings 





American Engineering Council. Annual 
meeting Jan. 16-17, 1925, Washington, D. C. 


American Engineering Council, 29 West 
39th St., New York City. 
Northeast Kentucky Coal Association. 


Annual meeting Jan. 22, 1925, Ventura Ho- 
tel, Ashland, Ky. Secretary, C. J. Neekamp, 
816 Ashland National Bank Bldg., Ashland, 
Ky. 


American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, Midwinter convention, Feb. 9-13, 
1925, 29 West 39th St., New York City. 


Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgioal Engineers. Annual meeting, Feb. 
16-19, 1925, 29 West 39th St., New York 
City. Secretary, F. F. Sharpless, 29 West 
39th St., New York City. 
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New Equipment 














Amperehour Meter Takes 
Bumps and Jolts 


The Sangamo meter, recently placed 
on the market, is designed for installa- 
tions where the well-known Sangamo 
locomotive type meter has previously 
been specified—on electric automobiles, 
trucks, mine locomotives, industrial 
tractors, etc., where severe conditions 
of operation are likely to be en- 
countered. 

Installed on the vehicle, truck or loco- 
motive, the meter indicates, by means 
of a black hand, the amount of battery 
discharge that has taken place. By 

















Amperehour Meter with Non-Spilling 
Mercury Element 


Moisture is effectively excluded so that 
the formation of mercury dross is retarded. 


comparing the position of this hand 
with a red hand located at the point 
where the battery should be recharged, 
the operator can always tell what re- 
maining capacity is available before 
the battery should be put on charge. 
This guards the vehicle from being 
stalled in service. 

When the vehicle is placed on charge 
the amperehour meter automatically 
gives the battery the required over- 
charge and opens the charging circuit 
at the proper time, thus eliminating the 
need for attendance. 

The meter operates on the mercury 
motor principle and is extremely simple 
in construction. One set of permanent 
magnets furnishes both the driving 
and damping flux and eliminates the 
need of a separate damping disk. The 
only exposed moving parts are a short 
section of the spindle and a_ small 
counterweight. The possibility of bear- 
ing troubles is precluded through the 
mercury flotation of the moving ele- 
ment, which relieves the lower bearing 
of all pressure and produces a slight 
upward pressure of only one tenth of 
an ounce on the upper bearing. Be- 
cause of the cushioning effect of the 
mercury, the bearing pivots are prac- 




















An Over-Charge of Battery 
Is Easily Obtained 


Adjustments can be made to the meter 


to provide automatic over-charge of the 
battery. 
tically immune from the effects of 


heavy shocks and vibration. 

The armature box is of molded in- 
sulation, specially treated to retard the 
formation of dross. A_ non-spilling 
mercury chamber effectively precludes 
all possibility of the mercury leaking 
out, regardless of how the meter is 
handled. 

The adjustment of the meter is very 
simple, being obtained by means of a 
single clamp slider which can be se- 
curely fastened in position, thus assur- 
ing permanent calibration. 

A variable resistor element with cali- 
brated scale is provided to give the 
battery automatically the required over- 
charge. 





Inductive Time-Limit 
Motor Starter 


To meet the requirements for uni- 
form periods of acceleration of motors, 
the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., 





Time-Limit 
Starter 


Each accecler- 
ating contactor 
iscontrolled 
through a trans- 
former which in- 
duces a holding- 
out current of 
transient value. 
No contractor 
can close until 
the current 
values are satis- 
factory for the 
shunting of the 
starting resist- 
ance. 














COAL AGE 


Milwaukee, Wis., has developed the 
controller shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

Dashpots and other mechanical and 
electro-mechanical means of timing the 
acceleration are not employed, the in- 
ductive principle being utilized instead. 
A transformer is used instead of relays, 
interlocks, dashpots or other moving 
parts to control the rate of acceleration. 
The construction of the controlier is 
simple, and there are no moving parts 
other than the reversing switches, main 
magnetic switches and the accelerating 
switches. 

By means of a transformer a holding- 
out current of transient nature is 
obtained in successive accelerating 
switches. Transfer of connections takes 
place automatically with the cutting out 
of successive steps of resistance with- 
out disconnection of the coil circuits. 
Adjustments for the timing of the ac- 
celeration period of the motor are made 
on the stationary parts. The accelera- 
tion is said to be uniform under ordi- 
nary conditions of load variations, the 
time being somewhat increased on 
heavy loads. 

Particular attention has been given 
to the ease of replacement of wearing 
parts, permanency of adjustment, re- 
liability of operation, elimination of 
ruptured coil circuits and _ burnouts. 
Arcing tips are provided and the arc 
shields of the blowout provide a deep 
channel in which the arc is disrupted. 
The main contacts are of the butt type. 





Inexpensive Mine Fan 


A new mine fan, designed to handle 
a maximum volume of air economically, 
both from the standpoint of original 
cost and operating expense, has been 
developed by the American Blower Co., 
of Detroit, Mich. It is ruggedly con- 
structed in order to withstand general 
mine usage, and to permit its removal 
from one location to another without 
injury. 

The assembled fan consists of a disk 
type wheel surrounded by a steel casing 
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Easily Portable Fan 


This type fan may be used economically 
in general mine service. It is ruggedly 
constructed of steel and cast-iron. 


which is fastened to a cast-iron base. 
This cast-iron base forms the support- 
ing member for two double ball bear- 
ings, which in turn carry the shaft on 
which the wheel is mounted. 

So that the wheel may deliver large 
volumes of air against a resistance, it 
is provided with twelve overlapping 
blades securely attached to a large cen- 
tral disk, so as to prevent back flow 
through the central portion of the fan. 
These blades are further re-enforced 
by an annular ring around the periph- 
ery of the wheel. The performance 
is further increased by the use of a 
steel casing around the wheel to pre- 
vent radial discharge of the air. The 
outfit is arranged conveniently for belt- 
ing to a motor, or for direct connection, 
as required. 





Lampless Voltage Tester 


A voltage tester which does not re- 
quire the use of lamps to indicate the 
voltage has been developed by the 
Square D Co., of Detroit, Mich. This 
device differentiates between alternat- 
ing and direct current, and measures 
voltages up to 550 volts. 

Inclosed in a rugged fiber housing,. 
and of pocket size, the instrument has 
a broad range of uses, being suitable 
for locating open circuits, blown fuses 
and other causes for the irregular op- 





Voltage Tester of Wide Applicability 


This device shows the approximate valu‘ 
of either direct- or alternating-current volt- 
ages up to 550 volts. 


eration of motors. As a voltage tester 
it is thoroughly accurate, and there- 
fore may be used to roughly chec 
circuits. 


